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LECTURE VII. 


Four of the Quarantine Diseases certainly 
not contagivus. The Fifth most probably 
not so.— Arguments against the Quaran- 
tine Laws.—The Transmission of Gases 
through the Animal Tissues.— Changes in 
the Biood effected in the Lungs.— Poison- 
ous Qualities of some Gases.— The ad- 
mission of Air into Veins.— Mode in 
which it produces Death, when fatal.— 
Experimental Injection of Air into the 
Jugular Vein of a Dog.— Error of 
Bichat.— Veins which will bear Injection 
with Impunity. 

Tue diseases, Gentlemen, which are 
contagious according to law are five, viz. 
lepra, typhus fever, yellow fever, the plague, 
and the cholera morbus. Here, you see, 
our legislature has passed over small-pox, 
although, without requiring a knowledge 
of medicine, the slightest consideration of 
facts known to the whole world would 
have demonstrated its contagious nature ; 
but let this pass for the present; it is not 
the only absurdity we shall find in the 
quarantine laws. Let us now examine 
in turn each of the diseases above enume- 
rated, and see how far the arrangements of 
the legislature agree with ee priuciples 
of medicine. 

Lepra is a very rare complaint, and we 
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cannot, ee CEL enter into any exten- 
sive details with respect to it; I speak of 
lepra as it occurs in this climate, not of 


| the disease so often observed in the colo- 
|nies, to which the present remarks may 


not apply. Lepra I say as seen in France, 
England, Germany, or other parts of Eu- 
rope, is not considered by medical men as 
a contagious complaint; if a case of lepra 
happen to fall under our care, we keep 
the patient, as a kind of curiosity, in the 
hospital, for two or three years; we show 
him to any one who visits the hospital ; 
we touch the affected part without any ap- 
prehension of danger; we may get a pic- 
ture of him painted, and then dismiss the 
patient, being fully convinced that he will 
not transmit the disease to his neigh- 
bours. This is a fact which is familiar to 
every physician who has had any length of 
hospital practice. Lepra is not, therefore, 
a contagious disease, and should be erased 
from the above catalogue. 

Let us now turn to /yphus fever, and see 
whether it also merits to be enumerated 
among the five proscribed diseases. We 
must examine the question closely, for it 
is difficult, and one of high practical im- 
portance. What are the circumstances, 
Gentlemen, under which this disease is 
ordinarily developed? A person goes into 
a locality or habitation where the typhus 
fever already exists, and immediately 
catches the complaint ; but is this conta- 
gion? You may say so, if you like, ina 
certain sensc, for he has respired the mias- 
matous exhalations of the patient, and 
contracted the disease in this manner. 
But let us examine the case in a different 
light. Take this same patient from the 
hospital in which numbers of individuals, 
affected with the same malady are crowd- 
ed together, where the air is tainted with 
every kind of unhealthy exhalation, and 
transport him to some airy wholesome 
situation. Is he there capable of communi- 
cating the disease? No, Gentlemen, the 
so-called contagious nature of typhus is 
lost by removal from one spot to another, 
and we never see the disease propagated 
by persons affected individually. 

You are, therefore, entitled to say, that 
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ersons assembled together in great num- 

rs and in unwholesome situations, are 
capable of communicating typhus fever 
to others; but experience proves that the 
same individuals when separated will not 
give the disease. You may call typhus 
fever contagious, in the former case, if 
you wish, from the fact of its being 
transmissible in some form, but I should 
not apply the term “contagion” to this 
mode of communication, because I re- 
gurd those diseases alone as contagi- 
ous, Which may be transmitted from one 
individual to another, at any time, inde- 
pendently of situation, atmospheric influ- 
ence, or any of those circumstances which 
we know to favour the development of 
miasmatous affections. Whenever peo- 
ple are assembled together in large num- 
bers, we may have a fever origineted, 
which is capable of being transmitted to 
healthy individuals, This is a fact which 
we witness every day in hospitals, prisons, 
and other places of the same description, 


but we are far from regarding the disease | 


so produced as contagious. 

It is a practical remark, worthy of at- 
tention, Gentlemcn, that some individuals 
are much more apt to exhale injurious 
vapours than others; thus, for example, 
ill-nourished persons sometimes present 
this tendency in a very high degree. Ifa 


man take nothing but bad indigestible 


nutriment, or remain for any considerable 


time without taking any food at all, his| 


exhalations soon assume a deleterious 
character. We have frequent occasion to 
prove the truth of this observation in La 
Salpetriere, where a great number of pa- 
tients labouring under mental alienation 
are received. These unfortunate indivi- 
duals often refuse all food for a length 
of time, and then exhale the most fetid 
odours, capable, no doubt, under certain 
circumstances, of generating disease. A 
similar effect is also produced by strong 
moral dispositions and passions. I re- 
member the case of an English lady in 
Paris, who refused to take food for fifteen 
days, on account of some domestic afflic- 
tion, and at the end of that period she 
exhaled an odour of the most disagreeable 
and fetid character. Typhus fever is not, 
then, a contagious disease, and it is useless 
to range it amongst those included in the 
sanatory code. 

Let us now turn to yellow fever, a com- 
plaint against which the utmost rigour of 
the law has been exercised; yet it results 
from a multitude of observations made in 
those places where yellow fever reigns 
most frequently and to the greatest ex- 
tent, that it is simply an infectious disease. 
With respect to its mode of propagation 
I may observe, that it resembles exactly 
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jtyphus fever. When a patient, affected 
with the worst form of yellow fever is 
| carried away from home to a healthy situ- 
ation, he does not propagate the disease 
in the new locality, he carries no germ of 
contagion with him; and it is remarkable 
that the physicians of hospitals destined 
for the reception of yellow-fever patients 
are not often attacked by it. In this cir- 
cumstance it is less unfavourable than 
the typhus fever. If you examine the 
localities in which yellow fever is known 
to prevail most frequently, you will find 
them favourable to the production of 
animal exhalations in great quantity, such 
as the neighbourhood of marshes, burying- 
grounds, &c., and places of this description 
where masses of animal matter are col- 
lected together and left to putrify. In 
Spain the yellow fever has never been 
prevalent without the concurrence of those 
attending causes. You are not to ima- 
gine, as many are apt to do, that this 
disease is confined to peculiar quarters of 
the globe,—that it prevails only in Ame- 
rica, Spain, and a few other countries. 
The disease, Gentlemen, may be excited 
at any time and in any place where the 
aetermining cause exists. I have seen in 
France affections extremely similar to it ; 
indeed so like, that a physician who was 
perfectly familiar with yellow fever, pro- 
nounced the affection identical with that 
malady. I remember particularly on one 
occasion ten patients being brought toge- 
ther to the Hotel Dieu labouring under 
fever of a severe form; the season had 
been excessively hot, and the public at- 
tention was much directed to the subject 
of yellow fever, which prevailed with vio- 
lence at Barcelona in Spain. These pa- 
tients presented adynamic symptoms in a 
high degree, and several of them were 
affected with black vomit. We were all 
naturally alarmed, and a physician who 
had just returned from Spain was 

upon to examine the patients; he was 
much embarrassed to decide whether the 
jdisease was yellow fever or not. The 
symptoms, he said, were identical, but he 
‘was unwilling to admit the existence of 
'so frightful a complaint in the capital. 
|The patients, however, soon died, and 
after death we found all the pathological 
|phenomena presented by individuals cut 
off by yellow fever. 1 should remark to 
‘you that they had been brought in from 
an unhealthy quarter of the town, and 
| that a change of weather, which occurred 
|in a few days, removed all traces of the 
\disease, and restored us to a state of 
tranquillity. 


From the reasons just mentioned, we 
conclude with regard to yellow fever as in 
typhus, that it is not contagious, and that 





THE FIVE QUARANTINE DISEASES. 
the sanatoty measures by which the law) cholera; these necessarily passed through 


would t the importation of the com- 


plaint, are as useless as they are ridicu-| 
lous. 


Cholera is the next prohibited disease 
on the list, and, unfortunately, in one re- 
spect it is one with which you are all too) 
familiar; the opinions of medical men) 
have been much divided as to the conta- 
gious nature of this complaint, but they 
who support the affirmative question lean 
too much upon partial facts. We had a 
striking example of this when cholera first 
broke out in Paris; the leading physi- 
cians of the capital were assembled, as 
you know, to pronounce a judgment on 


the nature of the disease; they were al-| 
ger of contracting the malady, depending 


most unanimously of opinion that cholera 
should not be considered as contagious, 
and agreed upon signing a document to 
this effect, in order to quiet the public 
mind; but one of us, a physician of the 
Hotel Dieu, a man of excellent informa- 
tion, and well known by his acquirements 
and talents, said, “I will sign this decla- 
“ration, because | think it nfiy have an 
“useful influence in tranquillizing the 
“apprehension which so generally pre- 
“vails, but I do it perfectly against my 
“ judgment, as I am possessed of facts 
“which establish the contagious nature 
“of the disease in question.” When 
pressed to explain these facts, he cited 
the case of a family in which the porter 
had been attacked, then the lady of the 
house, and finally her husband, one im- 
mediately after the other, as if a similar! 
concurrence of circumstances does not, 
take place every day during the preva-| 
lence of an epidemic disease. 
Such, Gentlemen, is an example of the 
reasoning on which the followers of con-| 
tagion found their opinion; but I have | 
watched the disease with the utmost care, | 
and never saw a phenomenon accompany | 
cholera which might lead me to conclude 
it capable of being transmitted by conta- 
gion. Look at its history in our hospi- 
tals; the physicians, surgeons, internes, 
and sisters of charity, who were inces- 
santly occupied about patients labouring 
under cholera of the most severe descrip- 
tion, were hardly ever attacked. Had it 
been typhus fever which prevailed to the 
same extent, and with equal severity, we 
should have been all dead by this time. 
There are some medical men, again, 
who say that cholera is only contagious 
after death; but this opinion is still less 
tenable than the former. Which of you 
was ever apprehensive of catching the 
disease, while making a post-mortem ex- 
amination; or who ever saw cholera 
transmitted in this manner? At the Hofe/ 
Dien more than 2000 patients died of Asiatic | 


the hands of the gargon des salles, yet he 
is alive at this day to tell you that no dan- 
ger of infection need be apprehended from 
the dead body of a cholera patient. In 
the whole history of the disease, in the 
rapidity and eccentricity of its march, 
finally, in all the circumstances attending 
its mode of propagation in this capital, L 
see no reason whatever for thinking that 
cholera is a contagious disease. In Ame- 
rica a most extensive experiment was 
made on this subject. I have already no- 
ticed to you how the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica are accustomed to desert those places 


‘in which yellow fever breaks out, and 


how they escape in this manner all dan- 


as it does on circumstances strictly local 
—viz. on the development of animal ex- 
halations in certain quarters. On the 
appearance of cholera in America, the in- 
habitants naturally applied to it the prin- 
ciple which had been so successfully em- 
ployed against yellow fever, and dispersed 
themselves throughout the country, flying 
from the towns and villages in which cho- 
lera first broke out; but they soon found 
this precaution to be unavailing, and at 
the same time exhibited certain proof, of 
the most extensive kind, of the non-con- 
tagious nature of this complaint, because 
in no single instance, we are told, was the 
disease carried by healthy individuals from 
the spot where cholera prevailed, to other 
localities in which it did not exist at the 
time of their arrival; had cholera been a 
contagious disease, it is clear that it 
must have been simultaneously propa- 


| gated through all parts of America, by the 


manner in which the population dispersed 
itself from the infected towns. 

Of the plague, Gentlemen, the last dis- 
ease prohibited by the sanatory code, we 
cannot speak from experience, but we may 
at least examine and draw some concla- 
sions from its history. I would remark to 
you, in the first place, that the )lague 
commonly reigns in dirty countries, where 
cleanliness is not so much a fashion as in 
the greater part of Europe, and where the 
inhabitants make it a custom to transmit 
the same suit of clothes from genera- 
tion to generation. It resembles typhus 
and yellow fever in the mode of pro- 
pagation, and in the way it first ori- 
nates. Thus you will find that the plague 
generally breaks out after a very hot sea- 


‘son, when the unfortunate people have 


been reduced by famine &c., and prevails 
mostly in the neighbourhood of certain 
unhealthy localities, where the air is 
changed and corrupted by putrid animal 
exhalations. But there is one fact, with 
respect to its transmission, which, if true, 
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is very extraordinary. Writers upon the employed to examine the cotton never 
ee ane u simply approach an contract the plague, nor has the disease 

ivid labouring under the disease, been ever introduced into France, not- 
you incur no danger of contracting it ;) withstanding the imperfect precautionary 
that it resembles in this respect syphilis | measures employed in our sea-port towns. 
or the itch; but if you touch the affected | In fact, all the precautions about mer- 
person, or his clothes, you are sure to get | chandise are equally ridiculous, and serve 
the complaint next day. only to cramp our commerceand injure 

This is a circumstance which requires! individuals, without insuring the public 
to be well, extremely well, established health in the slightest degree. Look, 
before we can believe it, for it is contrary | again, at the sanatory cordons, how in- 
to all we know of the history of diseases, efficacious they are. I remember it was a 
and of the phenomena attending imbi-| common practice for individuals to pass 
bition. It would follow from this fact, | the cordon by which we were separated 
that the poisonous germ of the plague from Spain, when the yellow fever pre- 

ses readily through the epidermis, and | vailed in that country, merely for the sake 
$ transmitted with difficulty through the | of having to say, “ I passed the cordon.” 
membranous tissue of the lungs, a pheno-| From the facts which I have stated to 
menon, I say, directly contrary to our expe- | you, Gentlemen, I cannot see how we can 
rience of all other diseases. This and many | affirm the plague to be a very contagious 
other facts which I have uot now time to| disease; and if contagious at all, it is 
draw your attention to, lead me to conclude eminently less so than small-pox. This is 
that we require further knowledge and ex-|a fact upon which all physicians must 
perience of the plague before we can give | concur. Again, it is a complaint which 
any decided opinion as to its contagious is not transmissible by the respiration ; 
nature, for a great fom of the history of this circumstance is agreed upon by all 
the diseases contained in modern works is | writers on the plague, and if it be true, is 
taken from writers of the middle ages and aphenomenon of a highly curious nature. 
the sanatory laws regarding the intro- | Finally, to draw some conclusion from the 
duction of the plague are founded upon preceding observations, I think that the 
principles which were established several | plague may perhaps be communicable 
centuries ago. This circumstance alone | from one individual to another in the 
is sufficient to prove how much they re- | place where it exists, but that we have no 


quire revision, and nothing can be more | ground whatever to imagine that it may be 
absurd or ridiculous than the precautions | transported to a distant country in clothes, 
adopted by our forefathers, several of! cotton, or other articles of merchandise. 


which exist in full force to the present day.! As far as we have hitherto gone, Gen- 
I need only give you an example of what tlemen, the phenomena of imbibition 
I saw in some seaport towns in the south, | have been applied to various facts of great 
and of the manner in which the quaran-| interest, and particularly to the theory of 
tine officers decide whether the cotton contagion, a subject which has been dis- 
imported from Turkey and Egypt con-! puted with so much acrimony, and in a 
tains the plague or not. A man is [great measure has divided the medical pub- 
employed to thrust his hand into each/lic. The question, as you must see, from 
bale of cotton, and take out a handful. | what hasbeen said, is closely connected with 
This is their only test. They say, if the | the permeability of membranes to vapours, 
cotton be infected, the man will exhibit | and many circumstances attending the 
symptoms of the plague within ten or| propagation of disease are explained in a 
twenty days; after the expiration of which satisfactory manner by reference to this 
time, if the health of the individual re-| property of the animal tissue. 
main sound, the cotton is released from The whole question of contagion, then, 
quarantine, and passed into the interior. requires revision, and when life and pro- 
Now I ask you, Gentlemen, can any- | perty are so extensively interested as they 
thing be more nonsensical than this pre- are under the sanatory laws, we shall not 
caution, or less efficacious, even if we grant | be content with rules made in old times, 
the principle upon which it is founded to | and by ignorant men who were guided by 
be just? How can the man tell whether prejudice rather than any just or esta- 
he touches exactly the portion of cotton } blished principles. If you take the trouble 
containing the germ of the plague? Or is| of examining the quarantine laws, you 
the contagious matter expanded through | cannot fail to conclude with me that they 
the whole mass? Granting the existence | are irrational, and that the measures of pre- 
of contagion, is it not probably confined | caution therein enforced, under the most 
to a few points of the bale, which escape | severe and sanguinary penalties, are truly 
examination? However these matters/| ridiculous. Again, when you investigate 
may be, one thing is certain, viz., the men | the nature of diseases, perhaps twenty in 
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number, by the old law as con- 
tagious, you will not find a single one 
which really merits this character. We 
have applied ourselves in a brief way to 
the examination of the five contagious 


mospheric air has been perfectly explained 
by chemists, we are able to understand 
the reason why the respiration of this gas 
is essentially necessary to the life of an 
animal. When a quantity of venous blood, 


diseases comprehended in the sanatory a substance alterable by atmospheric air, 
code, as it now exists, and showed by a! is drawn from the vein of an animal, it 
reference to well-known facts, that not | comes out of a dark purple colour, and 
one is certainly contagious, while small-| presents several peculiarities which I need 
pox has been totally neglected. Perhaps| not enumerate to you, the change of 
we may be accused of presumption in| colour being sufficient for our present 
giving too decided an opinion on the na-| purpose. This dark purple blood must 
ture of the plagae, of which we have no! become of a scarlet colour in the arteries. 
personal experience; let us, therefore,) This change we know to be necessary for 
qualify the above phrase, and say, that) the support of life in man and the higher 
four at least of these diseases are not con- animals. The existence of every being 
tagious; and if the plague be communicable| who breathes depends on this pheno- 
in this manner, it differs from all other menon. 

maladies of a similar kind, as it is not} Where, then, does this alteration so in- 
transmissible by the respiration. It is| dispensable for life take place? It is ef- 
an affecting circumstance, Gentlemen, to | fected, as you all know, in an organ pe- 
see the commercial relations of a great | culiarly formed for the purpose. Examine 
nation depending on such errors, espe-| the intimate structure of the lung, and 
cially when the government have ample | you will find an extensive membrane dis- 
means of obtaining every information on | posed in a manner most favourable for the 
the subject, and purging the sanatory code | reception of atmospheric air ; you will see 
of the absurdities by which it is now) the last branches of the bronchial tubes, 
disfigured. Had we followed up this so arranged as to present an immense 
question to a greater extent, it were easy | surface to the action of that fluid, while 


to point out a multitude of anomalies 
equally ridiculous. What, for example, 
ean be more revolting to common sense 
than the attempt at impeding or arrest- 
ing the passage of miasmatous vapours by 
a military cordon? Yet the whole line of 
the Pyrenees is from time to time guarded 
by soldiers employed on this useless and | 
absurd duty. The transmission of mias- 
matous exhalations can never be arrested 
by the bayonet. To prevent their pas- 
sage we should have recourse to the 
means adopted in chemical or physical | 
laboratories, for the destruction of inju- | 
rious vapours, and these can never be 
applied to miasmata, on a scale sufficiently 
extensive to be useful. 

We shall now pass to another part of 
our subject, which completes what we 
have to say on the permeability of mem- 
branes, viz., the phenomena accompany- 
ing the transmission of gases through the 
animal tissucs. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark, that gases and vapours are ex- 
tremely analogous, being composed of 
particles arranged in a very similar man- 
ner; hence it is not extraordinary if they 





produce similar effects on the animal 
economy. 

The permeability of membranes to gas 
is one of the first and most important con- 
ditions of animal life, for no animal can 
exist for any length of time, unless the 
air by which he is surrounded have a free 
passage h the membranous tissue 
ofthe lungs, Since the composition of at- 


the minute ramifications of the pulmonary 
artery spread out on all sides, and cover 
the surface of the membrane. One of the 
functions most essential to man hecomes 
thus founded on this physical condition, 
that atmospheric air is placed in contact 
with a membrane, and passes through it 
to the parietes of the pulmonary artery. 
As soon as this transmission of the gas is 
effected, the vital change takes place, and 
the fluid assumes the scarlet colour of 
arterial blood. I have put some venous 
blood into this vial, containing atmo- 
spheric air, and the upper part of the fluid 
has become, as you see, of a bright scarlet 
colour. This bladder also contains a 
quantity of blood, drawn from a vein, and 
although the colour is notas red as that in 
the glass, it has been charged sufficiently 
to prove that even this thick membrane is 
permeable, and permits the action of the 
air to take place through it. 

The permeability of membranes to bodies 
in a state of gas is a question which 
wants further investigation, for the ex- 
periments of modern chemists teach us 
very little. Thus, for example, we want to 
know whether there are different degrees 
of permeability, and whether this property, 
like imbibition and absorption, is modi- 
fied by the temperature of the gas, by 
its composition, &c. It is extremely pro- 
bable that such modifications take place, 
but in the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot affirm it to be the fact, because 
we haye no precise experiments on the 
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subject. The perty seems to helene brane of the lungs, giving rise to fatal ac-~ 
universally to all gaseous bodies. Ind cidents, from its volume, &c. No such 
1 am not acquainted with one whichis not thing; the gas enters the bv in the 
capable of being transmitted through a most gradual manner; molecule after mole- 


membrane. If you enclose any gas in a cule is transmitted through the membrane 
bladder, its chemical properties are soon in a state of almost infinite subdivision, 
altered by the passage of atmospheric air and the effects resulting to the economy 
through the membrane. If you fill a depend on the chemical (erperse of the 

y various reme- 


bladder with hydrogen, the air enters gas, like those produced 
equally, and converts it into a detonating dies in a solid form. 
gas. But should the gas enter the circulation 
Finally, all the facts connected with the suddenly, and in greater quantity, it gives 
function of respiration show that animal rise to other phenomena of a nature quite 
membranes are very permeable to gases. distinct and different. We have often oc- 
The effects produced by the introduction of casion to witness these results in the prac- 
gaseous bodies into the system are various. tice of surgery, especially when we are 
Some gases destroy lifeinarapid manner; compelled to operate on large tumours, 
this is easily proved upon animals, and situate about the lower part of the neck. 
holds good tor the human subject; for, I During the tedious dissection to which 
repeat, there is no difference betwen man these tumours sometimes give rise, the 
and the higher animals in this respect. jugular, or some other large vein, may be 
Thus, if you place a warm-blooded ani- wounded, and a quantity of atmospheric 
mal in a jar containing sulphuretted hy- air be introduced into the current of the 
drogen, the poisonous gas soon enters the circulation, in greater or less quantity. 
economy, and it dies. This is a very Under these circumstances, accidents of a 
common experiment, and most of you peculiar nature are produced; and if the 
have no doubt seen it, but I shall perform air have been introduced suddenly, the 
it now for the benefit of those who may not. respiration and circulation become greatly 
I now place this little animal, a guinea- embarrassed, and the individual soon dies, 
pig, in a jar, confaining a quantity of sul- or is reduced to a state of considerable 
phuretted hydrogen gas, and you see how danger. Bicuar sustained the opinion, 
instantaneously the poisonous effect is that a single bubble of air introduced into 
produced; in fact, the animal has scarcely a vein, was sufficient to destroy life ; but the 
remained more than a second in the jar, assertion is by no means strictly true; a 
and he is now quite dead. The fatal result very small quantity of air od slowly 
is to be attributed to the entrance of the into a vein, mixes with the blood, traverses 
gas into the circulation, because if the | the lungs, and is exhaled with the pulmo- 
animal were opened, we should find evident | nary transpiration, without causing any 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen in the remarkable accident ; but when the quan- 
bloodvessels. tity is increased, especially in a sudden 
A similar result is produced when the manner, the air mixes with the blood con- 
human body is exposed to the action of tained in the heart, and forms with it a 
deleterious gases; thus workmen are fre- foamy kind of liquid, which does not pass 
quently destroyed by entering incautiously readily through the capillary system of 
into privies and other places in which| the pulmonary artery. In consequence of 
noxious vapours are generated; the sul- this obstacle to the passage of the blood 
phuretted hydrogen, or carbonic acid gas, through the lungs, the respiration and 
abounding in those unwholesome localities, | circulation become excessively troubled, 
finds a ready passage through che mem-j|and the animal soon dies in a state of 
brane of the lungs, and the individual is | asphyxia,—not from any pernicious action 
poisoned in that manner. of the air on the nervous system. I re- 
There are some gases, again, capable of ; member once to have introduced at least 
producing death rapidly, although they thirty quarts of air into the circulation of 
are not poisonous ; thus azote will destroy | a horse, at the veterinary school of Alfort, 
an animal by asphyxia, by suddenly inter- | without killing the animal; but perhaps 
rupting the respiration. On this account | this extraordinary tolerance, if I may so 
gases have been divided, with respect to call it, may in part be attributed to the 
their action on the human system, into | circumstance, that in old horses the struc- 
respirable, non-respirable, and poisonous ;| ture of the lungs, the circulation through 
and I would remark of the latter class, | them, and their sensibility, are very much 
that they kill by their chemical qualities modified. In former times, the patient 
alone; you are not to suppose, when an | was supposed to die from the pain occa- 
individual has been destroyed by a poi-|sioned by the introduction of air into the 
sonous gas, that a large quantity has been { bloodvessels during the course of an ope- 
suddenly introduced throngh the mem-| ration, but this-idea is totally groundless, 
| 





ADMISSION OF ATR INTO THE VEINS. 


and we are now fectly sure that the 
‘fatal results arise simply from the sudden 
entrance of the air. 

1 shall now proceed, Gentlemen, to prove 
by 
advanced ; we shall, for example, intro- 
dace a quantity of air slowly into the cir- 
culation of an animal, and see whether the 

icions effects, so generally dreaded 
rom an accident of this kind, will result ; 
if I mistake not, the operation will be at- 
tended with little or no inconvenience. 
You may choose indifferently an artery or 
a vein for the purpose, and I would have 
you remark that some veins permit the 
introduction of a vast quantity of air; 
thus, if you choose a vein which traverses 
a parenchymatous substance before it dis- 


charges its blood into the heart, as, for in-| 


stance, one of the mesenteric veins, you 
may introduce, without danger, an exces- 
sive quantity. The reason of this depends 
on the peculiar course of the circulation. 
The mesenteric veins, as you know, dis- 
charge the fluid contained in them into 
the vena porte, and the air is thus divided 
in such a manner, and is mixed so intimately 
with the blood during its passage through 
the liver, that it does not present an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the subsequent 
peter of the vital fluid through the 
ungs. But if we choose a branch of the 
vena cava, and introduce suddenly a cer- 
tain quantity of air, accidents of a very 
severe character will soon be developed, as 
you shall now witness. 

This is the same dog into whose circu- 
lation we introduced the other day some 
putrid animal matter, in order to demon- 
strate the pernicious effects of a putrid 
fluid injected by the veins; but the matter, 
as I remarked at the time of making the 
experiment, was not sufficiently decom- 

, and acted in a way much less ener- 
getically than it otherwise would; the dog 
has now nearly recovered, although he is 
thin, and will serve to-day to exhibit the 
phe ioned by the introduction 
of gas into the system. I now proceed 
slowly to pass some air into the jugular 
vein, which has been exposed for the pur- 
pose. It is not the first time, Gentlemen, 





experiment some of the opinions just, 
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|give rise to popochensien and anxiety, 
'but experience has convinced me of the 
| contrary. 
| Whenever, then, you are compelled by 
the circumstances of the case to inject the 
veins of the human subject, you need not 
be anxious if a IMtle air should be intro- 
, duced with the fluid, provided always this 
be not done in too rapid a manner, for the 
gas will be exhaled by the lungs in a short 
time without producing any unpleasant 
or dangerous consequences. You have a 
proof of this in the experiment which has 
just been performed. I have introduced 
one or two small syringefuls of air into 
the jugular vein of this dog, without giv- 
ing rise to any accident, because the ope- 
ration was performed in a very gradual 
manner. Let us now change the experi- 
ment, and see what will be the result when 
a quantity of air is suddenly pushed into 
a vein. proceed, as you see, to inject 
the same quantity as before, but I it 
much more rapidly ; however, it seems to 
produce no remarkable effect. 
Let us try a second syringe ; the dog is 
not yet affected by the quantity of air, 
although it has been passed in very ra- 
pidly; the air is manifestly mixed with 
the blood in the heart, for I can hear the 
bulle distinctly by placing my ear to the 
parietes of the chest. Perhaps a third 
syringe may have more effect. No, the 
animal's respiration still remains perfect - 
|ly calm, oad the pulse is natural; you 
therefore see it requires much more than 
one bulle of air to destroy an animal, for 
|the contents of three syringes have al- 
ready been injected into the veins of this 
| dog, without giving rise to any accident 
| whatever. The fact is we have not intro- 
| duced a sufficient quantity. The air col- 
‘lected in the right ventricle must be in 
| sufficient mass to form a kind of foam with 
the blood, and as soon as this takes place, 
| the blood is unfit to pass through the ca- 
| pillary vessels of the lungs; the respira- 
| tion is at first impeded, then arrested, and 
{the animal dies. In the present instance 
'we must introduce a much larger quan- 
tity of air, if we wish to produce any visi- 
ble effect. Here is a very large syringe, 


that I have injected the venous system of| as you see, capable of containing a large 
an animal, or even of the human subject.{ quantity of air; we have filled it with 
Several years ago I injected the veins of | oxygen, and shall inject the contents ra- 
patients afflicted with hydrophobia, for 1| pidly into the jugular vein. This has 
was desirous of trying whether the injec- | now been done, and within two seconds a 
tion of water in large quantities by the | manifest effect has been produced. Look 
veins could modify the poison or not. I) at the animal, he has the air of suffering 
repeated this operation on many occa-/a good deal; his respiration has become 
sions, and frequently saw large bubbles of | difficult and considerably accelerated, but 
air pass in with the water, but no unplea-| yet he sustains the injection of even this 
sant accident was the result. Now, if we} extensive quantity of air, and the circula- 
were to believe Bicuat, the smallest bub-| tion still goes on in the arteries of the 
ble passing into the circulation should | limbs. 





M. MAGENDIE ON AIR IN THE CIRCULATION. © 


When the introduced air does not give; Although the animal is not yet com- 
rise to fatal accidents, and the animal re- | pletely dead, though he is far beyond 
cov as he would in the present in- experiencing any suffering, we may 
stanee, if left to himself, the gas becomes | proceed to examine the chest. In open- 
dissolved in the mass of the blood, and is|ing it 1 have unfortunately touched 
exhaled by the pulmonary membrane,/the vena cava, and you see how the 
which gives a ready passage to substances | blood spouts from it in jets at each 
from the circulation, as it readily admits pulsation of the heart; this arises from 
them from the external world into the the elastic pressure of the air contained in 
interior of the system. The accidents | the right ventricle. After experiments of 
arising from the introduction of air into | this kind, you generally find the heart 
the bloodvessels may be combated by | sonorous to percussion, and the arteries 
physical means, and we shall now try | often contain some air, but in most cases 
whether we can extract the air from the | you find the air in the heart only, because 
veins of the dog by means of this little | it is not sufficiently subdivided, when in- 
glass tube. I will introduce a hollow sound | troduced suddenly, to traverse the lungs, 
as far as the right auricle, and probably! and mix with the fluid in the arterial 
save the animal's life. The pipe, as you! system. Here is the heart of the animal 
see, has been passed in through the supe- | considerably enlarged, as you see, and 
rior cava as far as the heart, and the blood | distended, but not so much as it would 
flows from time to time through the glass | have appeared had we not relieved the 
tube attached to it, but I see no trace of | distention by accidentally opening the 
air escaping by the tube. In the mean| vena cava near the heart. In opening 
time the air is producing its accustomed | the chest, however, the organ contains a 
effects ; the animal's respiration is exces- | great deal of air, which also fills the coro- 





sively troubled, and the mucous mem- 
brane lining the interior of the mouth 
begins to assume a white appearance, 
showing that blood no longer arrives in 
the capillary vessels, and | cannot feel any 
pulsation in the arteries of the lower ex- 
tremities. 

We shall now try whether the skin 
possesses the power of absorbing gases in 
the same way as it takes up liquids or 
solid substances; and for this purpose 1 


nary vessels ; but we do not find any trace 
| of air in the bloodvessels of the lungs or 
| other parts of the body. 
It results from what we have said, 
| Gentlemen, that gaseous bodies follow the 
same rules which govern the transmission 
of solids and liquids from the exterior to 
|the interior of the human frame; they 
| traverse our membranous tissues with the 
same facility, and often produce effects of 
avery remarkable nature. Some are ad- 








shall repeat an experiment before you | vantageously, nay, highly, necessary, to 
which I have already tried during a the support and continuance of our exist- 
former lecture. I place, as you see, this ence, as, for example, oxygen gas; others 
little bird, a sparrow, into a glass bottle, | do not produce any direct results on the 
leaving the head and neck outside, but | economy, although they may, in one re- 
at the same time taking care that no in- | spect, be pernicious, like the non-respira- 
terval exists by which the air may escape, | ble gases; and there are others, finally, 
and I inject into the bottle a quantity o/ | whose introduction is almost instantane- 
poisonous gas. It will no doubt require | ously followed by death, as you have seen 
some time before the gas can penetrate jin the case of the guinea-pig compel d 
the skin and produce its effects on the |t> respire sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
system. We shall, therefore, in the mean | These different effects arise t-om the che- 
time, proceed to inject another syringe of | mical proporties of the different gases 
air into the veins of the dog, and watch mixing with the circulating fluid in infi- 
the effect produced by the introduction of | nitely small quantities, for if you intro- 
this fresh quantity. The respiration, duce the gaseous body in a mass, in the 
which had become very slow and labo- | form of gas, if I may so say, it forms with 
rious, has been again accelerated by the |the blood a fluid incapable of traversing 
last air thrown in, and the dog breathes | the small vessels of the lungs, which be- 
only in a convulsiwe manner. We have | come obliterated in this manner, and 
now passed a second syringe of air, and | death is consequently the result. 

the respiration is, as you see, completely | —— 
arrested ; in a few minutes the animal will} pr. Warren, in the American Cye. of 
be dea |, and we shall have an opportunity | Prag. Med., relates two cases in which air 





of examining the physical condition of the 
heart, and observing what change has 
been wrought in the central organ of the 
circulatory system, by the presence of air 
in a large quantity. 


| obtained admission into veins during ope- 

ration, The instant effects were most 
serious, One patient (a man) was saved 
by bleeding. e other (a female) died 
jin about twenty minutes. 
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‘excite the action of the rectum in particu- 
lar, are carefully avoided. 

With every precaution there often is, 
, however, great difficulty in managing the 
| bowels in the diseases of the pelvic vis- 
|cera; and a patient who one day suffers 
|from the pain of evacuating hardened 
| feculent matter, is, on another occasion, 
irritated by the too severe action of a 
purgative. Neither can the peculiar 
| effects of an enema be applicable t» such 
ON REGULATING THE BOWELS IN prs-/|C@Ses, the pain and nicety required in 

SASES OF THE PELVIC VISCERA. using the instrument rendering it quite 

| inadmissible. 

Every practitioner must have fre-| Having accidentally become acquainted 
quently felt embarrassed and disappointed | with the effects of a purgative to which 
in his endeavours to regulate the function | none of the objections now mentioned are 
of the large bowels of patients who suffer! applicable, and from which I have, in a 
from diseases of the rectum, as well as great number of instances, derived the 
those of the adjacent organs,—the blad- | very best results, I have thought it worth 
der and the uterus. | while to mention it. The purgative I 

In most of the diseases of these parts, if allude to is a combination of magnesian 
the bowels be allowed to become consti-' salts. It is an old formula, consisting of 
pated, thereis usually more or less suffering, | the carbonate and sulphate of magnesia, 
sometimes indeed severe agony, before the | dissolved in a bitter infusion, or in pepper- 
rectum can be unloaded of all its feculent | mint water. The proportions which J am 
contents. On the other hand, when, in in the habit of employing are, two drachms 
of the sulphate and half a drachm of the 
carbonate for a dose. 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON 
VARIOUS DISEASES, 
BY 
MR. WARDROP. 


such cases, purgative medicines act too) 
powerfully, great irritation and uneasiness | 


are often excited throughout the whole ol 
the peivic viscera. 

These remarks on the baneful effects 
either of constipation or of purging are 
particularly applicable to those who are 


suffering from diseases of the rectum, and 
those in whom it has been necessary to 
perform an operation on that bowel, such 
as laying opena fistula, or removing a he- 
morrhoidal tamour, Under these circum- 
stances not only does the patient suffer 
much pain in evacuating the rectum, par- 
ticularly when its contents have been al- 
lowed to accumulate, and to acquire much 
consistence, but the pain of the disease 
is, in many instances, very much aggra- 
vated. This is the case also in those who 
pre afflicted with diseases of the bladde: 
aid uterus. The contiguity of these organs 
with the rectum, and the connexion which: 
they have, more or less, with each other, 
both in their functions and their sympa- 
thies, cause the diseases of the urinary 
and uterine systems to be much influenced 
by the state of the large intestine. 

“Now there are some purgatives whicl, 


have a much less irritating effect on the 


rectum than others, and these medicines 
are usually given in such cases. The 
common clectuary of senna, manna, Casto: 
oil, magnesia, tartrate of potash, and th: 
various neutral salts, are all employed in 
appropriate doses for the purpose of keep- 
ing the contents of the bowels solvent; 
whereas in diseases of any of the pelvic 
viscera, aloes, and those medicines which 


When taken in the morning, a cup of 
weak tea being drunk an hour afterwards, 
this draught generally produces a more or 
less copious evacuation, but with this pe- 
culiarity, that the feculent matter is al- 
ways discharged in a very liquid state, and 
in place of any expulsive effort being ne- 
cessary, the patient is generally compelled 
quickly to obey the stimulating effect of 
the medicine. A great advantage of this 
purgative also is, that its effects on the 
upper portion of the intestinal canal and 
stomach are often beneficial, and as it 
seldom creates any feeling of depression 
or debility, it can be freely repeated. To 
some, the virtues which | have attributed 
to this particular combination of magne- 
sian salts may appear exaggerated, but 
men of experience are well aware how 
ften particular effects are produced by 
particular combinations of drugs, and also 
from different doses of the same me- 
licines, all which, though they can- 
not be explained, are not the less mani- 
fest. The combination of calomel and 
pium is well known to have a very dif- 
ferent effect, either from calomel or opium 
when taken singly, and a small dose of 
calomel may purge the bowels violently, 
ind irritate the whole system, whilst a 
large dose will often arrest diarrhaa, or 
act as a serative. 

In the practice of medicine we ought 
indeed to be satisfied with accurately ob- 
scrving the results of particular doses and 
particular combinations of drugs, and not 

















M. BAUDELOCQUE ON CASES IN WHICH 


to be eneued Weng By: 
to reason on w 

scalar any or 
quantity or 


induced, ‘at the present 
moment, to make these remarks on the 
im ce of evacuating the bowels, | 
without creating irritation or pain when | i 
the pelvic viscera are diseased, as I shall | 
frequently have occasion, when making 
observations on these diseases, particu- | 
larly to refer to the benefit which may be 
derived from the use of this particular | 


purgative. 





ON THE MEANS EMPLOYED FOR 


REDUCING THE HEAD OF THE CHILD 
IN 
CASES OF DEFORMED PELVIS, &c., 


DESCRIBED IN 4 MEMOIR 


Ay M. Bavperoceve, Paris. 


Tue two last numbers of the Gazette 
Médicale contain a memoir on the above 
subject, by M. Baudelocque, nephew of 
the late celebrated professor of mid wifery, 
in which we find a detailed description of 
an instrument which he has invented for 
crushing the head of the fetus in cases of 
deformed pelvis.. The cephalotribe of M. 
Baudelocque (the nephew) obtained a prize 
of 4000 francs from the Academy of Sci- 
ences last year, and has been employed by 
him with success in five cases where the 
head was detained above the brim of the 
pelvis. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, 
that embryotomy, and indeed all opera- 
tions on the fetus, have become less fre- 
quent in proportion as the art of mid-| 
wifery has been improved: during a prac- | 
tice of thirty-five years, Professor Baude- | 
loeque did not employ the crotchet more 
than four or five times ; and if we consult 
the statistics of the Maternit?, we find 
twenty-six cases of embryotomy in 37,895 
deliveries during a period of sixteen years, | 
or one in 1184. In the great midwifery 
hospital at Vienna the operation is some- 
what more frequent: during the space 
of nine years, in which 9581 women 
were delivered, the head of the child 
was perforated thirteen times, or one 
in 737 cases. The means hitherto em- 

ved for diminishing the head of the 
are extremely varied and numerous. 


In a thesis sustained by Dr. Charles Sadler 


hat in 1826, there are no less than sixty in- 


struments represented, all of which have 
been at different times | i 
object. We shall not enter into a consi- 


' deration of all these instruments, most of 


which have now fallen into disuse, and we 
cannot help thinking with the author, that 
in many cases they have been employed 
| without sufficient necessity. Thus, what 
ae is gained-in many cases by 
simply opening the upper part of the 


skull, and removing a portion or the whole 
When this operation has 


of the brain? 
| been performed, and the expulsion of the 
foetus takes place by the effort of natare, 
there is strong reason to believe that the 
woman would have been delivered as well 
by the forceps, and that the disproportion 

between the head and pelvis is v 

indeed. If we take the vin er sgh 
of the head at three and a half inches, 
the transverse diameter of the base of the 
skull must be estimated at three inches ; 
the diminution of the skull arising from 
the —- of the uterus may be taken 
at three or four lines; hence, when we 
remove the brain, we can only obtain a 
reduction of two or three lines, and this 
trifling diminution may surely as well be 
obtained by the forceps as by Smellie’s 
scissars, or any other instrument: the 
truth is that the dase of the skull, and not 
the bulk of the brain, is the main obstacle 
to be overcome. 

The /ance and fire-tefe of Mauriceau 
are well known. Instead of a cutting in- 
strument, Peu generally preferred the 
blunt crotchet. Smellie’s scissars, diffe- 
rently modified, or the forceps of Mr. 
Holmes, are the instruments generally used 
in England. 

It is manifest that the manner of em- 
ploying all these instraments must vary 
according as the foetus may present the 
summit of the head, the face, the abdo- 
minal extremity, &c.: these are questions 


| which M. Baudelocque examines at some 


length, and then proceeds to a consider- 
ation of the case where delivery is impos- 
sible on account of the dis ion 
between the base of thé skull and the 


‘sacro-pubic diameter, which does not 


exceed two inches and a half or two inches 


' eight lines. 


In this difficult and dangerous case, 


| most accoucheurs nse the sharp crotchet ; 


others invented instruments expressly 
adapted for reducing the base of the 
skull, such as that of Dr. Davis, the ex- 
tractor of Burton, and the forceps of Boer, 
which bears some resemblance to that 
used in lithotomy: finally, M. Duges of 
Montpellier has lately proposed an in- 


| strument worked by a screw, with which 
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he splits in pieces the bone of the skull, 


frequent in- 
troduction into the uterus, and are liable 
to occasion severe inflammation &c. of the 
generative organs, if not more fatal re- 
sults. An examination of the cases in 
which embryotomy has been proposed at 
the Maternité in oa tice of Baude- 
locque, Dubois, and Madame Lachapelle, 
seems to justify the above conclusion. In 
a total of twenty-one operations, seven 
were followed by death, eleven were per- 
fectly cured. The vitiation of the pelvis 
varied from three inches to nineteen lines. 
The author gives a very interesting ana- 
lysis of all the operations, from which we 
may observe that in the greater part of 
the cases version bad been employed either 
before or after the reduction of the head ; 
and that in general the aqeneee was ex- 
tremely long and difficult: in one case 


the manceuvres lasted three hours and a 
half; in another four hours; two of the 
ehildren only presented signs of mace- 
ration. 


As the obstacle to delivery in cases of de- | 


formed pelvis depends particularly on the | 
base of the skull, it becomes a matter of | 


necessity to break up the bones compos- 
ing this part of the head, after which, un- 
less the deformity exist to a very great 
extent, the body “of the child will be ex- 
pelled by the contractions of the uterus. 


For the purpose of reducing the base of | 


the skull without danger to the mother 
&c., M. Baudelocque has invented the 
cephalotribe, which is simply a_ peculiar 
forceps composed of two branches joined 
together by an axis, and approximated in 
case of need by a strong screw, which is 
moved by a lever. The weight of the in- 
strument is four pounds; the length of 


each branch is twenty-one inches; that, 
of the blades, measured from the axis, ten | 


inches ; the latter part is solid, without an 
opening ; each is sixteen lines broad, and 
three or four lines thick. 

The cephalotribe, like the ordinary for- 
ceps, is curved in both directions; the 
curve of the edge measures three inches 


and a quarter; that of the flat surface half, 


an inch; hence, when the two branches 
are united, the upper and lower edges of 
the blades are separated by an interval of 
an inch; the blades are joined like those 
of Smellie’s forceps, except that the female 
branch is the right one ; the length of the 
serew is eight inches and a half, and of 
the handle of the lever which turns it 
four inches. The power of this instru- 
ment is to the resistance which may be 
offered to it, as 165 to 1. 


The cephalotribe is applied to the head | 


of the child in the same way as the for- 

ceps, care being taken to apply the 
branches well on the head, so as to com- 
prehend the base of the skull; when once 
applied, the operator has nothing to do 
but confide the branches to an aten, 
and introduce the skrew through a per- 
foration which traverses them; the lever 
is now turned, and the head powerfully 
compressed; the scalp gives way first ; 
the brain is discharged through the vulva 
as the force is increased; the bones com- 
posing the base of the skull give way, and 
ride one upon another without prodncing 
any splinter, and the head being thus re- 
duced, the child is extracted as with the 
common forceps. 

When the head has been well seized, 
and the base of the skull, consequently, 
perfectly crushed, the interval between 
the middle of the blades after extraction 
| is found to be twenty-three or twenty-four 
lines, thus the head of the foetus is reduced 
by the instrument from three inches and 
a half or three inches to one inch in trans- 
| verse diameter. 
| The circumstances under which the 
| eephaiotribe is employed are absolutely the 
same as those in which perforation of the 
head is had recourse to. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to refer to them; we shall 
'rather conclude this notice by analyzing 
‘three cases in which the instrument of 
| M. Baudelocque has been successfully ap- 
| plied. 


Case 1.—February 5, 1829. A woman of 
scrofulous constitution, with deformity of 
spinal column. The pains came on at nine 
in the evening, and waters were dis- 
charged.—7th. Os uteri but very little 
opened; acute pains; head of fetus pre- 
|sented. At this stage M. Baudeclocque was 
called in; he found the antero-posterior 
diameter of brim only two inches and three 
quarters ; the form regular; the os uteri 
had eighteen or twenty lines in diameter, 
and was several lines thick.— 8th. Abdomen 
| tense, ballonné, fever, &c.; the os uteri now 
dilated to two inches.—$th. Soft parts nei- 
ther more supple nor dilatable ; uterinecon- 
traction more violent; symptoms of peri- 
tonitis appeased by bleeding, but pain in 
uterus and loins; seventy-three hours 
since the waters were discharged; ope- 
ration agreed upon; the cephalotribe was 
introduced, and caused so little derange 
ment, that the woman would scarcely be- 
lieve the operation was finished ; the pe- 
rineum remains intact; the foetus, which 
had begun to putrify, w ‘eighed six pounds. 
Symptoms of metritis set in again, but 
were successfully combated, and on the 
_ 16th the woman was convalescent. 


Case 2.—November 10, 1830. Woman 
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forty years of age ; eight years ago had a 
child of the natural size, extracted with 
the forceps with great difficulty; was in 


ERYSIPELAS.—M. TARRAL ON TUMOURS. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF 
ERECTILE TUMOURS, 


labour for nineteen hours when seen by 
author, and various attempts to deliver ap PARTICULARLY ON THEIR TREATMEDT 
had been made during last three hours, | 

WITH CAUSTIC. 


either with forceps, or by the version of 
the chili; fwtas evidently dead. The) me Guadece 
impossibility of deliverance by ordinary | y Craupivs Tamrat, M.D. 
means being acknowledged by the physi- . 
cians present, the author proceeded to, Iw the first part of a memoir on this 
crush the head, which was in first position subject by M. CLacpivs TARRAL, an ex- 
pate ne 9 ae Sena cellent resumé of the history of erectile tu- 
no rupture of perineum. by te followed _mours, and the various modes of treatment 
by severe accidents; metritis; typhoid fe- ¢™ployed for their extirpation, is to be 
ver, with gangrene of soft parts on sacrum; found in the Archires Générales, Sept. and 
involuntary discharge of urine and feces; Oct. 1834. He passes successively in 
pans yey pa yy nme review compression, refrigerants, ligature 
fectly restored; the antero-posterior dia- | of the tumour or its vessels, excision, the 
meter of the inlet was two inches and pplication of various agents which pro- 
three quarters. | duce inflammation, and, finally, the mixed 
Cast 3.—Woman, 31 years of age; on! method Passing over these details, which, 
the 6th of May, 1831, the author called to @lthough interesting, the length of the 
see her in one of the hospitals; several | memoir prevents us from translating, we 
attempts to extract head by forceps had | come to the most novel part, viz. the cau- 
been made; version then tried and the |»., ization of erectile t s by tie : 





trunk extracted, but head remained in| 








Ivis at the brim; these attempts had); 

ted several hours, and the perineum was | 
lacerated: proceeded to crush; the lett | 
branch of the instrument easily introduced, | 
but great obstacles to the adjustment of | 
the right branch. Author at last suc- 
ceeded by passing up the blade in front of 
the face, and bringing it into position be- 
tween the head and the right cotyloid 
cavity. The head was compressed ani} 
extracted; fatus weighed eight pounds | 
and a half ; antero-posterior diameter two 
inches and three quarters. Symptoms of 
peritonitis succeeded, and inflammation o! 
vagina ; the emission of urine involuntary ; | 
the accidents disappeared and the woman 
was cured on the 12th of July. 

Since this operation M. Baudelocque 
has performed reduction of the base of the 
skull in ten other cases, with equal suc- 
cess and facility. 





Erysiperas we find much less likely 


gether. 


expresses 





to follow lacerated and contused wounds 
when water dressings with oiled silk are! 
used, completely excluding the usual} 


The applicability of this treatment ha 


been variously estimated by surgeons. 


Boyer and Begin condemn caustics alto- 
M. Sanson, in his edition of Saba- 
tier, regards it as acting too slowly and 
uncertainly, notwithstanding the experi- 


ence of Wardrop for employing it in pre- 


ference to more active measures. Velpeau 
himself more energetically 
against the use of caustics, cautery, and 
similar means, which, says he, expose to 
severe accidents, such as hemorrhage, 
more rapid growth of the tumour, great 


loss of substance, disfiguring cicatrices, &c. 


In answer to these objections M. Tarral 
refers to experience, and shows by an 
inalysis of the vases which have been 
treated by caustic, that surgeons have 
pronounced too hastily against this mode 
of treatment. 

Callisen appears to have been the first 
who proposed cauterizing an erectile tu- 
mour. “ Nevi parum prominentes caus- 
tico admoto consumuntur &c.; sed ma- 
jores nevi ferro exscandi sunt &c.” (p. 
204). However, Mr. Wardrop has the merit 
of having pushed this practice to its utmost 


means. The exhibition of James's pow-/| extent, and of having directed the atten- 


der, calomel, and opium, after severe local 


injuries, seems also of material service in| cacy. 


tion of surgeons to its true value and effi- 
Mr. Wardrop has operated on a 


guarding against erysipelas, and Icssening | great number of nevi in this manner, and 


the danger of tetanus supervening. This | 
combination has long been used at the 


Richmond Hospital,—continued until every | hemorrhage, or deformity, 


has, we believe, constantly been success- 
ful, without giving rise to the great pain, 
so much 


slough is detached, or the mouth slightly | dreaded by the French surgeons. Dr. Lee 


affected, —Dr. M‘Dowel in Dud. Jour, 


and Mr, Higginbottom of Norwich have 





M. LANYON ON THE HYDROCYANIC ACID. 


been equally successful with the caustic. 
Finally, M. Tarral publishes two cases of 
destruction of erectile tumours, one of 
which he operated upon in London; the 
other was that of a small tumour situated 
below the urethra, and prolonged upward 
into the vagina; the centre of the tumour 
was rubbed with the caustic potass, and he 
repeated its application a few days after ; 
the tumour was nearly completely de- 
stroyed, when it was discovered that the 
patient was pregnant (four months and a 
half gone) ; the application of the caustic 
was therefore diminished, and the treat- 
ment deferred to a future opportunity. 

From a consideration of the various 
cases which M. Tarral has examined, and 
he has certainly taken a most complete 
view of his subject, he draws the following 
considerations :— 

Ist. Erectile tumours of every size and 
nature may be completely destroyed, and 
without danger, by caustics. 

2nd. The caustic is easily applied and 
managed, and does not frighten the pa- 
tient. 

3rd. It is applicable to every region of 
the body, and is thus preferable to every 
other method. 

4th. Is is of the utmost importance not 
to confound with erectile tumours, either 
fungous hamatodes or encephaloid cancer. 





CASES 
ILLUSTRAIIVE OF THE SANATIVE EF- 
FECTS OF THE 


HYDROCYANIC ACID. 
By R. Lanyon, M.D., Lostwithiel. 


Stncr but few of your correspondents 
seem disposed to communicate their ob- 
servations on the use of the hydrocyanic 
acid, I again take the liberty of request- 
ing the publication of the following paper 
in corroboration of the treatment of the 
cases which I submitted to the considera- 
tion of the profession in a former volume 
of Tar Lancer. 


Case’ 1.—M. L. being accustomed to 
exert herself much beyond her strength 
in supporting her family, was thus pre- 
disposed to disease. She, in consequence, 
became the subject of an aggravated pneu- 
monic affection, for which she was ge- 
nerally bled and blistered, and the bowels 
were brought into subjection by a purga- 
tive. On the third day of the attack the 
bowels became unmanageable, on which 
account cathartics were unavailingly ad- 
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ministered. She would not submit to a 
purgative injection. The stomach was 
exceedingly irritable, so that there was 
but little chance of croton oil being re- 
tained alone. A drop, however, was tried 
in conjunction with a minim of hydro- 
eyanic acid. The stomach was soothed, 
and full catharsis was soon established. 


Case 2.—A man, who for years had 
occasionally suffered from obstipation of 
the bowels, required my assistance. He 
had already taken castor oil, but the 
stomach was too irritable toretain it. As 
I could not visit him immediately, he was 
furnished with a draught, consisting of a 
drop of croton oil, a minim of hydrocyanic 
acid, and an ounce of water. I saw him 
an hour after he had taken the draught, 
and was informed that he felt not the 
least disposition to be sick. Not having 
with me any hydrocyanic acid, I left my 
patient, enjoining him to repeat the croton 
oil alone, after a stated interval should it 
be required. It was taken accordingly, 
but violent sickness was again induced. 
Two doses of the oil were subsequently ad- 
ministered in conjunction with the acid, 
and retained. This case alone would be 
sufficient to convince sceptics of the se- 
dative influence of the hydrocyanic acid 
on an irritable stomach, and it is more 
especially valuable, as it records an in- 
stance of its efficacy in symptomatic irri- 
tation of that organ.* 

Cass 3.—A delicate lady, the mother of 
three children, and who, some years since, 
had been the subject of active pulmonary 
disease, was afflicted with short dry cough, 
attended with mucous expectoration, 
which had been judiciously but ineffec- 
tually treated by her medical adviser. Her 
professional attendant suggested, that pos- 





* Before quitting this case, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed en passant to bear testimony to the atility 
of the enema syringe furnished by Maw and 
Son ot Aldermanbary. The subject of this his- 
tory vequived purgative injections, and Maw’s sy- 
vringe was used. A quart of fluid, containing the 
nsual pargative ingredients, was forcibly thrown up, 
and part of it immediately returned with evacuation 
f the fecal contents of the bowels. A second large 
quantity, consisting principally of warm water, was 
retained somewhat longer, and brought down fecal 
matter bat no scybala I was, therefore, convinced 
that the strictme was, in part, overcome, which 
proved to be the case, as a few doses of c.oton oil, 
as velated above, subsequently relieved my patient. 
I'wo injections with the pipe and bladder, according 
to the vid system, had been previously administered, 
but there was considerable obstracuon to the pas- 
sage of the fluid ; and at last when a very moderate 
quantity had been forced ap, 1 was bat too truly 
convinced that the resistance Was move than com- 
mensurate with the opposing power, Of cvarse the 
reader will not be surpsived to be iniormed that the 
enemata weie returned without any exc. etory 
admixture. Maw’s instrament was, however, seon 
procured, and the result was as already described, 
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sibly the hydrocyanic acid might 
her some assistance, in 

which 1 joined him in consul 
found our patient complaining of pain in 
the region of pomum adami, with an irri- 
tation referrible to the same spot, and a 
teasing cough with aphonia. Respiration 
was easily performed, and every part of 
the chest was free from complaint. The 
temperature on the surface was not dis-| 
turbed, the pulse not particularly acce- 
lerated ; little or no thirst, with a tongue 
rather inclined to be dry, and having 
white fur. The most singular feature 
about this case was the sudden loss of 
voice, which was not again recovered until 
after the lapse of some hours. 
paroxysms were very distressing, and as 
other means had been used kestinctnalive: 


of | was 
“Two doses subdned the stomachic irrita- 


DR. LANYON ON THE SANATIVE EPPECTS 


ministered the acid in this complaint, 1 
to have an of wit- 
its effects. A. H. mj, ter in dies. 


bility, and the tonicity of the alimentary 
canal was restored without any further 
medical assistance. 


Cast 7.—A woman of middle age, 
much accustomed to sedentary occupa- 
tions, of a leuco-pklegmatic temperament, 
and much disposed to sluggish i 
as manifested by general dropsical dispo- 
sition, had an exceedingly irritable sto- 
mach. From a minim toa minim and a 
half of the acid every eight hours, soon 
restored the stomach to its wonted vigour. 


Case 8.—C. Di a 
spare habit, but of 


oung woman, of 
constitution, had 


it was determined to give the acid a trial. heen accustomed to lift heavy weights, to 
A. H.j, octava quaque hora. After afew| which she attributes a pain and sinking 
days, the organs about the throat jet the scrobiculus cordis. Pulse natural, 
to recover their tone, and by augmenting} but the tongue is coated with a white fur. 
the dose to two minims, and by perse-| 4. H., mj, ter de die. After having taken 





vering for some time, the voice was per- 
manently restored. 


Case 4.—A middle-aged man, who has 
suffered occasionally from inguinal hernia 
(owing to the ineffectual support about 
the part, but which had hitherto been 
easily returned) became the subject of 
strangulation. Amongst other symp- 
toms he was distressingly sick, and as it 
was positively necessary to move the 
bowels, a dose of castor oil was given, with 
a minim of hydrocyanic acid. The pur- 
gative was retained, whilst doses antece- 
denly administered without the acid, had | 
been rejected. 

Case 5.—A man, who was frequently in | 
the habit of drinking to excess, com- 
plained of dyspneea, with short dry cough. | 
He had been the subject, a year or two 
since, of pneumonic inflammation, which 

uired large abstractions of blood, since 
which the pristine vigour of the constitu- | 
tion has not been restored. The breath-| 
ing is free while he is in bed, and when 
seated quietly in his chair, but the mo- 
ment he quits the recumbent position, 
ascends a hill, or goes up-stairs, he has 
a . There is no pain whatever 
in the chest; the tongue has the white 
fur of febrile excitation, and there is 
slight thirst. A. H., miss, octava quaque 
hora. The cough and dyspnea subsided 
after the exhibition of six doses, but after 
a week or ten days, owing probably to 
excess, the symptoms returned, but were 
permanently removed on again having re- 
course to the acid. 


Case 6.—A. B., wtat. 35 years, had, 
from some unknown cause, an attack of 
English cholera, and, as | had never ad- 








six doses she became convalescent. 


Case 9.—A woman of delicate consti- 
tution was much distressed by nocturnal 
cough without expectoration. There was 
no dyspnea, fever, or thoracic pain, and 
she had no attacks during the day. A. H., 
Vij, hora octava quaque. She was per- 


fectly restored, after having taken a few 


Case 10.—The wife of a labourer, the 
subject of pneumonia which had heen 
overcome by appropriate treatment, suf- 
fered much from distressing sickness and 
palpitation. To use her own expression, 
“ it appeared as if her heart were ready to 
leap from her chest.” A. H., jj, octava 
quaque hora. She experienced much re- 
lief from the first dose, the sickness abated, 
and the heart became tranquillized. Six 
doses only were taken” 


Case 11.—The wife of a gardener, a 
delicate woman, wxtat. 33, was advanced 
to her full time of pregnancy. I was 
called to her suddenly in February last, 
and found her complaining of intense pain 
at the pit of the stomach, with excessive 
sickness and vomiting. There was no 
bearing down, but the throes appeared to 
observe regular intervals, I therefore 
could not feel satisfied without vaginal 
examination. The os uteri was easily 
reached, but there did not appear to be 
the least disposition to dilate, nor did the 
pains dispose the uterus to descend; in 
fact, this organ did not appear to have any 
thing to do with the cause or co uence 
of the complaint. She was immediately 
bled from the arm, mustard cata 8 
were applied to the calves of the legs, a 
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blister was placed over the seat of pain’) 


Case 12.—A stnte poaee woman 
and the bowels were freely moved. By arm, took 


was bled from the a purga- 
these means she obtained relief, but the tive for dyspnaa accompanied with dry 
sickness still continued, over which the cough. After two or three days it was 
hydrocyanic acid had not the least influ- found, that although the dyspnea had 
ence, nor, indeed, was any benefit derived subsided, the cough was still exceedingly 
from the usual plans of treatment. A few troublesome, more especially at night. 
hours had scarcely elapsed when, without 4. H., mj, octava quaque hora. She was 
feeling any return of pain at the precor- completely relieved after having taken 
dia, or without any intimation whatever, four doses. 
she had an attack of convulsions. 1 found Case 13.—A married woman, accus- 
Pee ae tne amen ie ana tomed to carry heavy weights, discovered 
. ‘ in in the left side of the chest 
no rigidity, little difficulty was expecienced Ave a iene Reapay shoal @ tai as 
om eeavar var a ee fore she applied for assistance. I found 
’ b : - diminished, 4 
convulsions did not subside for some hours wo Porm ’ =a aeeed a 
wen Sat Tey cheadent, Tr ene toeaghs | Smiermad pales, shies, dry white mangua, 
advisable to institute general bleeding. Alesse a eal ag a 2 H. 
vein was accordingly opened in the arm. | yiss, ter de die. The next morning i 
My patient being in the recumbent posi- | found that the first dose had restrained 
pene soee. eum — A-~. erry | the —_ and oe Se cont = 
? 7 y . 
removed. From that moment she never | ncid was then laid aside, oo my ol 
- : L. —— a tama erg 8 _ing symptoms were combated by means 
poh mm. 4. i. “ead tor ae . dic. |of a brisk purgative and refrigerants. 
After taking a few doses, the sickness be-| Cas® 14.—A delicate woman during 
came much relieved, and by augmenting |!@ctation, without any assignable cause, 
the dose to two minims, and eventually became sick, and, in fact, could keep no- 
to three, it was permanently removed. | thing on her stomach. It was aecompa- 
From this case two or three practical con- | "ied with the species of papular erup- 


clusions may be drawn :—First. That the | %n denominated urticaria. Notwith- 


hydrocyanic acid will not, at least in every 
instance, quiet stomachic irritation, when 
the source of that irritation is at a dis- 
tance from the stomach itself. At all 
events the remark appears to hold good 
in reference to the ufero-gastrie sympa- 
thy. Secondly. That when the acid was 
resumed, it was attended with benefit, 
because the stomach appeared to be the 
cause of its own irritation, which was not 
the case in the first instance. Although 
the sickness disappeared, the cough was 
- hot mitigated, a proof that the sickness 
and cough were not referrible to one com- 
mon cause. The latter was purely of a 
spasmodic character, with intervals of 
five or six hours, and paroxysms of half an 
hour’s duration. When a paroxysm was 
about to commence, it was first intimated 
by titillation in the region of the pomum 
adami, and an irresistible desire to cough 
immediately succeeded, with trifling mu- 
cous expectoration, without pain or dys- 
pn@a. It was not, then, difficult to per- 
ceive, that the cause of this troublesome 
complaint was to be attributed to inordi- 
nate action of parts in immediate con- 
nexion with the fauces. Under this im- 
pression, the compound tincture of opium 
My prescribed, and with permanent re- 
ief. 


standing the bowels were constringed, 1 
chose rather to attend to the state of the 
stomach in the first instance. 

RK Acidi Hydrocyanici miss; Aque 3). 

Ft. haustus citissimé capiend. 

Although she had been almost inces- 
santly vomiting the night before, the gas- 
tric irritation i liately subsided. After 
two hours a purgative was given, but re- 
jected ; the bowels, however, became re- 
laxed, and the sickness did not return. 

Before I conclude, it may not be out 
of place to append an observation or two 
respecting the incompatibility of this acid, 
which extends to most of the salts used in 
medicine, particularly those of antimony 
and soda. It has inconsiderable affinity 
for the alkalies and earths, but with the 
sulphurets it must not be administered. 
It may frequently be advantageously 
prescribed with the vegetable infusions. 
Dr. Granville, in his “ Treatise on the 
Internal Use of the Hydrocyanic Acid,” 
prohibits its adhibition when distilled wa- 
ter is not used, which, in a chemical 
point of view, may be perfectly correct, 
but well or rain water does not impair its 
utility, proof of which has been amply 
afforded by my own ice. 








practi 
Lostwithiel, Nov. 6th, 1834. 
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leave them off, and commence the prussic 
acid (P.D.), one drop in one ounce of dis- 
tilled water three times daily. Under this 


TREATMENT OF GONORRHGA. 


EFFECT OF CUBEBS IN DYSPEPSIA. 


remedy, now increased to two drops, this 

| gentleman, whose peste egy toate 

: ' saw him was meagre sickly, is m- 
70 the Editor of Tas Lancer. _ ing fresh-looking and healthy. 

Srr,—If you deem the following cases _ If the symptoms above related depended 
and remarks of interest, you will spare|upon low inflammation of the mucous 
them a corner in your invaluable periodi- surface of the stomach, it appeared to me 
cal. Iam, Sir, your obedientservant, _| to be probable that the cubebs must have 

Corry Laven, M.R.C.S., | acted in allaying it in the same manner 
One of the Medical Officers of the as we know that it sabdues inflammation 
% Weed. Lock Hospital, Dublia. | of the mucous surface of the urethra, for I 
Nov. 8, 1834, [have invariably found that in cases in 
which this medicine shows its infinence, 
the first amendment in the symptoms is 
ing under an acute attack of gonorrhea, | relief of the pain in making water, which 
placed himself under my care. He had pain is undoubtedly caused by intense in- 
observed the discharge about one week | flammation of the membrane lining this 
after connexion, and shortly afterwrrds | passage, and of the parts in connexion. 
experienced great uneasiness in passing} Case 2.—A mate of a merchant-vessel 
water, with ious increase of thick pu- | applied to me labouring under somewhat 
rulent matter from urethra. similar gonorrheal symptoms to those of 

Oct. 2. I directed him to take two pills | the first case, with the addition of exco- 
composed of colocynth pill, P.D., and blue | riation under the glans and prepuce, from 
pill each gr. v, and in the morning fol-} which there was some secretion of matter. 
lowing an ¢ffervescing aperient draught. Oct. 16. Bowels costive. Ordered gr. 

Oct. 3. Bowels comfortably freed ; dis-|x Pil. Col. Comp. (P. D.) nocte. Infus. 
charge and pain on making water the | Rose iss Magnes. Sulph. Siij. Tinet. 
same. I prescribed drachm doses of eubeb | Senne UC. 5ij; M. Mane sumendas. 
pepper to be taken three times daily, and| 17. Divide 3i Piperis Cubebe in chart. 
merely to apply square pieces of lint! oct.; 1 ter indie. Lint soaked in water. 
soaked in cold water under the prepuce,} 19. No amendment whatever. Cont. 
so as to cover the orifice of the urethra;! medicamenta. 
this to be repeated frequently throughout; 21, Same as 19th. Continue. 
the day. 22. Ordered Bals. Copaibe Siss. Mag- 

Oct. 5. He stated that on the day fol-| nesie Carbonatis 3iij. Misce et divide in 
lowing the first three doses, the pain was| pil. 54. j, 2ndis horis. 
considerably diminished, but that the dis-| 24. The pain from passing his urine 
charge was not altered. On this date, nearly gone; discharge much less ; and 
however, the uneasiness in the urethra! on the following day he was nearly quite 
was almost entirely gone, and the dis-| well. 


Case 1.—A gentleman who was suffer- 





charge much lessened. Continue the 
powders and lint. 
Oct. 7. Disease totally vanished. 


In the above case, and one similar in a 
| female (allowing for the difference of sex) 
the cubebs had not,the least effect ; but 





This gentieman on taking his leave in-| the moment the balsam was administered 
formed me that he has been a martyr to| the symptoms quickly diminished. I have 
an uneasy stomach (his own words), and/no doubt that had I given the balsam 
that it struck him that since he had taken | before the cubebs, the same effect would 
the powders he was not quite so much/not, have been produced, as from ex- 
affected in that respect. I asked him what! perience I find that in cases where the 
kind of uneasiness he complained of, when | cubebs alone exert no influence, if fol- 
he gave me a list of the usual symptoms ‘lowed by the balsam the disease is quickly 
of what we call dyspepsia, viz., irregular | checked. 
bowels, eructations, unpleasant fecling) The best and, indeed, in my opinion, 
after eating but moderately, nervousness,| the only form in which balsam copaibe 
&c. &c. I recommended him to try half-| ought ever to be administered is, solidi- 
drachm doses of the cubebs twice daily for | fied with magnesia in form of pills; it 
a few days, and to let me see him again in | obviates all the unpleasant effects of this 
a week. On his next visit his stowachic| medicine when given in mixture. The 
symptoms were so much relieved as to/ pills are retained on the stomach in 
render him comparatively comfortable. 1| almost every case, and, moreover, it is an 
thought, however, that he had taken| excellent mode of ascertaining the purit 
enough of the cubebs, and directed him to| of the balsam, which, when adulterated, 
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will not solidify properly with the mag-| pain, but enlarged to an enormous size, 
nesia. | causing him considerable alarm, and I was 

I look upon the resinous ext. of copaiber| t erefore requested to visit him. Finding 
to be a useless preparation (at least in my tht all the joints were attacked at the 
experience). I never could succeed with | co umencement, I was led to form a care- 
it in a single case. I should think the ful diagnosis. On minutely examining the 
virtue of the balsam is destroyed in the body and extremities, I found that they 
process of preparing it. |were covered with patches of papular 

By the above plan of treatment, name-| eruptions, proving it to be a confirmed 
ly, using the cubebs, and, where they case of secondary syphilis, the pain of 
fail when administered alone, following the knee arising from a specific action of 
them up with the balsam in the form) the mercury on the nerves supplying that 
described, and taking care of the bowels, joint, which is not an unusual occurrence 
I have in ten cases out of twelve suc-| where mercury has been abused, or given 


ceeded in arresting this troublesome dis- Poul- 
tices and fomentations had been used 


before I was consulted, without the man’s 
deriving the least benefit from them. 
These I ordered to be discontinued, and 
directed of Hyd. Potasse 3i, to be dis- 
‘solved in Hiss Ague Distillate, to be ap- 
plied to the knee, and the limb to be 
|gradually straightened, to prevent here- 
after a contracted joint; several instances 


ease in an extremely short period. I have 
also tried the strong injection of nitrate of | 
silver in the early stage of gonorrhea, 
often with success, but more frequently 
with failure, and I find that by adhering 
to the method I have above stated (not a 
new one I am aware) I generally succeed. 

I should like to know if any of your) 
correspondents have observed whether 


‘under unfavourable circumstances. 


the cubeb pepper has had the effect of | of which deformity 1 have seen where the 


allaying stomachic derangement. 





THE 


REMEDIAL POWERS OF 
SOLUTIO HYDROIODATIS POTASS.£. 
By J. H. Horne, Esg., Surgeon, 
London. 


Tuk hydriodate of potash mixed with) 


cerate, and used in the form of an oint-| 


ment ‘for an external application, or a 
weak solution of hydriodate, for its conve- | 


nient internal administration, under either | 


form, is weil known and frequently used | 
by the profession for the cure of various 
diseases; but the solution of the hy- 
driodate of potash, as an external re- 
medy, I believe is not much known, 


ing excruciating pains arising from nu- 
merous neuralgic affections. The strength | 
of the solution must be regulated accord 
ing to circumstances, which will best be | 
illustrated by detailing briefly a few cases. 
Case 1.—J. B., a strong healthy Irish 
labourer, in the early part of 1832 con- | 
tracted a venereal disease, for the cure of 
which he was freely dosed by his medical 
attendant with mercury. He at the time} 
of taking it was constantly exposed to 
the vicissitudes of the weather ; however, 
the disease ppparently yielded. At the 
latter _ of sue same year, he was seized 
with 


r 
ithe sw elling ; but from the length of time 


| to reach the ground by four inches. 


cularly in the large joiuts, | 
which pee him to his bed. After aj 
few days these ceased, save in the right | 


'means employed have not had the desired 
jeffect of speedily arresting the disease. 
|To take of Dover's Powders 10 grs, and 
| the same quantity of blue pill every night. 
| The benefit was soon manifest. The pain 
jand swelling quickly subsided, and by 
| gradually reducing the mercury to an al- 
|terative form, the venereal taint was en- 


| tirely destroyed, and the man perfectly 


recovered. 

Case 2.—A very severe case of the same 
|kind, and highly illustrative of the great 
power of this form of the preparation, I 
; would add, were I in possession of the 
|facts and treatment pursued while under 
the care of two celebrated hospital sur- 
| geons who saw it for some time, and who, 


| failing in restoring the limb, came to the 
|determination of amputating the leg, to 
| which the patient refused to submit, and 
” whose permission I have not been able to 


etthengh eammadingly eficncions in | btain to publish further particulars. 


I 
must therefore content myself with stating 
that the solution after a few days using, 
‘ompletely removed the pain and reduced 


during which the disease had existed prior 
_to the Hyd. Potasse being used, adhesions 
had formed, and the joint still remains 
contracted, ‘though it evidently improves. 
| In April last the toes could not be made 
At 
the present time they touch it without 
forcing them down. In other respects he 


i. in a perfect state of health, though 


when I first saw him he was almost re- 
| duced to a skeleton. 


Cass 3.—J. F., a waggoner, while car- 


knee-joint, which not only increased in |rying a heavy load of wheat up a high 
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flight of steps, felt his right knee bend; 
under the weight, and a sharp pain dart, 
through it. On the same and the follow- | 
ing day he continued his work, feeling’ 
but little inconvenience from the injury. | 
On the third day his avocations caused | 
him to walk more than usual; and, to- | 
wards night, the knee became stiff and 
painful, the pain rapidly increasing 
through the night. A few days were suf- 
fered, unfortunately, to clapse, before me- 
dical assistance was sought for, but when 
obtained, prompt energetic measures were 
used to arrest the inflammation, though 
without avail, and the limb was rather 
too hastily condemned to be removed. 
Luckily the patient had not sufficient for- 
titude to undergo the operation, and pre- 
ferred having other advice. I was sent 
for {im May), and found him labouring 
under that form of the disease which is 
commonly termed “ white swelling,” he 
having then been ill a month. 1 ordered 
the solution (strength 5iv to Hiss) to be 
constantly applied to the knee, and the 
whole limb to be kept lightly covered 
with a sheet—too much envelope acting | 
frequently in a highly prejudicial manner. 
The only medicine ordered was the sul- 
phate of magnesia and the nitrate of 
potash combined, with low diet. At the 
expiration of a fortnight, the severity of 
the disease being overcome, a poultice 
composed of hemlock leaves, bran, and 
lard, was ordered, to reduce the remainder | 


CURIOUS STRUCTURE.—EXAMINATIONS FOR THE SERVICES. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, Nov. 15, 1834. 


In the clause which we quoted from 
the Cuarter of the College of Surgeons, 
inserted at page 252 of the last Lancer, 
the conditions were fully set forth which 
provided for the protection of those can- 
didates who seek to be admitted into the 
medical service of the army and navy, 2 
service embracing all those duties which 
pertain to garrisons and military hos- 
pitals. It has been there seen that the 
Commander-in-Chief or Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, or “any other officer pro- 
perly authorized,” may direct the Court of 
Examiners to admit a candidate for exa- 
mination, with a view to his entrance into 
the maritime or military service of the 


‘country, and that a non-compliance with 


the “ request” made by that officer would 
amount to such a breach of duty on the 
part of the College as must lead, on the 
institution of proper legal proceedings, to 


of the pain and swelling, and to com- an annulment of the Charter. There is 


oe ee ae _yet another provision connected with this 
9 c les. " 
This plan of treatment (with the addition | ranch of the subject, which is of some 
of well rubbing the limb with olewm olive, importance, especially when it is borne in 


when the tenderness of the joint permitted | _ ; ss s 
is sutthant duvaee al eg in. | mind that the Council indicate in their 


flammation) was followed for nearly three | 
months, when the remedies were discon- 
tinued, and the knee was perfectly re- 
stored to its normal condition, in which | 
state it has since remained. 

5, Gerrard Street, Soho. 


Ortic Nerves.—M. Nealton showed a | 
most curious state of the commissure of 
the optic nerves, which it was not easy to 
refer to a morbid condition or a congenital 
anomaly. The central portion of the) 
commissure was changed into a gelati- 
nous matter. On either side the optic 
nerves were continued parallel to one 
another, and only communicated by a 


movements that they have one object 
always in view—lucre. The point to 
which we refer is this,—the examiners are 
“bound to accept afid receive from the 
“ persons so examined respectively such fee 


Ds or reward as shall be allowed by the officer 


“ authorized to require such examinations 
“and no more.” The persons who framed 
the Charter, or, rather, this clause of that 
instrument, appear to have understood 
the grasping character of corporations; 
hence this very proper protection im favour 
of candidates for admission into the army 


nervous branch, occupying the anterior and navy. 


border of the commissure. In this in-| 
dividual the sense of vision did not pre-! 
sent any anomaly.—Anatom. Society of 
Paris. 


| 
i 


In the first place, be it observed, the 
Commander-in-Chief, Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, or persons properly au- 
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thorized by them, can cause the examina- 
tions to be instituted, and the same 
officers have it in their power to nominate 
the fee which may be considered as a 
sufficient compensation for the duty that 
is performed by the examiners. Under a 
more perfect system of medical law and 


such a CLAUSE as the one we have cited is 
to be found in the Carrer; and, as 
candidates for admission into the public 
medical service can, in all instances, be 
relieved from the tyrannical exactions and 
mandates of the College by the inter- 
ference of a proper legal authority, why 


should medical students generally, candi- 
dates for professional practice and honours 


government no such authority as this 
could be conceded to laymen of any rank 





or station ; in fact, such an interference | of other kinds, permit themselves to be per- 
with the executive duties of a nationa/ | plexed, thwarted, and defrauded by the Col- 
faculty of medicine would not be tolernted lege, when to them—to surgeons moving 
during a single month by the medical in the private walks of the profession—the 
But under diploma is of no value whatever? Setting 


practitioners of England. 
existing circumstances it is particularly aside, then, the illegality of the by-laws 
pleasing to observe that the pilfering| of the Council,—and that they are illegal 
practices of the Council—that the extent | is certain, because they are not only in- 
to which their demands may be carried , consistent with one another, but are en- 
in the cases of those candidates who seek tirely incompatible with the spirit of the 
for admission into the army or navy, can | preamble of the Charter,—what is there of 
be controlled by the decision of an officer | 80 inviting a character connected with the 
appointed by the Crown, the fee named by | College, that it should induce students ro- 
whom they are bound to accept and “ no| /untarily to place themselves at the mercy 
more.” Should that officer apportion the} of the spies of that institution? The Col- 
fee in a manner suitable to the value of, lege has no reputation, although it has 
the services rendered by the examiners, it; obtained great notoriety. The College 
is seldom indeed that the student will be! has done nothing for science, although it 
called upon to pay more than a few pence | has done everything for pelf. The Col- 
as the price of his collegiate certificate. | lege has done nothing for the profession, 
Let us hope then, that the “properly au- | although it has done everything to sus- 
thorized officers” know their men. Letus tain a system of nepotism in our hos- 
hope they already know that they are pitals. The Musrv™» is the only thing of 
called upon to restrain the rapacity of a| value connected with the College, and 





council of chirurgical Shylocks. 

From the terms of the clause we have 
quoted, and from what we have stated hy 
way of commentary, it has been demon- 
strated, that candidates for admission into 
the medical service of the army and navy 
cannot be subjected to the surveillance of 
the College while they are pursuing their 
studies at the hospitals or in the schools. 
Were the case otherwise, the public medical 
service of the country might be placed at 
the mercy, even at a moment of great 
national danger, of a band of knavish 


extortioners. Fortunate is it then = 


that Museum is not the property of the 
institution, but is held in trust, under a 
separate set of trustees, for the benefit of 
the profession and the community. An 
admission into that Museum, therefore, 
may be obtained without purchasing the 
diploma, and if the Legislature should but 
deal justly with the profession with regard 
to the Hunrerian CoLection, it will 
not be allowed to remain in its present 
situation, but will be made to ornament 
a Medical College of national capacity 
and tendency. When it is recollected 
| that the museum was scarcely opened to 


U2 
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the profession during a period of twenty-)tain ruin of those students who may act 
six years, and that in all that time there | so unwisely as to place themselves, by re- 
existed no portion of a catalogue of its} gistering their names, within the pale and 
contents, arguments proving that the jander the ban of the “new regulations.” 
Museum ought to be placed in the hands | An expenditure of money was demanded 
of different keepers cannot for one mo-| by our ruling authorities,—at least we are 
ment be found wanting. told so by their foundered and scouted 
Now that the funds of the College are uack—with a view to make the profession 
in course of expenditure in raising a struc- | “‘respectable!"’ The sacrifice of time we 
ture which may soon be occupied by some _ Suppose is to be enforced for the purpose 
useful body of manufacturers, the place of making the profession “useful.” At any 
will have few charms in the eyes of hos- | rate, these “new regulations" are designed 
pital expestants. ito cloak the frauds which have been so 
In their overweening pride and conceit long practised under the old system. Now 
the Council have evidently forgotten their | that it is notorious, from the exposures 
position, otherwise they would not have | which have so often been made in this jour- 
committed such a piece of arrant foolishness nal, that the students ; after having sub- 
as that of attempting to convert a permis- mitted to a compulsory payment for 
sive privilege into a mandatory authority. tickets, have not inflicted on themselves 
They have forgotten that the students are the additional injury of wasting their time 
not compelled to resort to the College in in the “recognised” class-rooms,—have 
order to purchase the right of practising not wasted their hours in hearing essays 
surgery. They have forgotten that the read that are always infinitely inferior to 
surgeons of our public institutions are not | the elaborate treatises on the same sub- 
under the control of the College, and can- jects which they have always an opportu- 
not be required, under any existing form nity of studying in the closet,—the Coun- 
of law, to make the required “ Quarterly ‘cil have at length “resolved” that the 
Returns ;” and, above all, they have lost ' payments shall no longer be made fora 
sight of this fact, that although medical nominal observance of the inane antics of 
stedents have for a long time past sub- the “ recognised’ gabblers. These is to be 
mitted to be robbed of their money, they a real attendance on the “recognised” lec- 
cannot be made to submit to be plundered tures. There is to be no freedom of choice, 
of their time. By these last “ Regula-| no privilege of selecting subjects, no dis- 
tions” the odiousness of the ticket system cretion to be exercised in the mode of 
is rendered complete ; there was wanting | learning them; and, furthermore, the stu- 
but this additional stretch of an usurped | dents on “ registering their names " at the 
power to render it one of the completest | commencement of their education, must 
pieces of machinery for perplexing and | then be prepared to prove that they have 
injuring young men who are honourably | paid all those fees which are necessary for 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, that | the completion of their studies. 
was ever devised or engendered by the| If the Council did not know that more 
foul spirit of monopoly. Hitherto the! than half the lectures which are delivered 
“ticket system” was calculated only to on medical subjects are worthless, the 
insure a considerable outlay of money.|semblance of an excuse might be framed 
The new regulations demand, in an equally for their conduct ; but experienced as they 
peremptory tone, a sacrifice of time, and | are in the labour of “lecturing,” and fully 
thus provision is made for the almost cer-| conversant, as they must be, with what is 
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constantly passing in the medical class-| formed a scheme, in the working of which 
rooms of this metropolis, this additional | a heavy impost will be laid on even the 
act of interference with the rights, ooan hesins of improving the human inteHect ; 
forts, and prospects of the pupils is most | but they care not what is taxed, so that 
atrocious. Had they imposed a tax on|the benefit of the levy is bestowed on 
ignorance or on idleness, they would have themselves, and they are always ready to 


| 
| 


earned our approbation ; but as it is self- exclaim, in the words of Vespasian— 
evident that they have imposed a tax, in its “ Lucri bonus odor ex re quilibet.” 

worst possible form, on knowledge itself, | Unless the new “ spy regulations” are 
so satanic a device ought not to be spoken | ' withdrawn, the fate of the College will be 
of unless in terms of execration. It may speedily decided, without the aid of an Act 
be readily perceived that it is a last des- of Parliament. Money being the connect- 
perate effort to secure the profits of the ing link of the members of the Council, 
“ Ticket system ;” but the tax on time’ take that bond of union from them, and 
comes at too late a period to be tolerated. | they will exhibit no more of tenacity or of 
Could the emoluments, however, be se- strength than arope of sand. Like other 
cured from this source, they would be miserly people, in grasping at more than 
more gratifying to the Council than if their due, they have rendered insecure, 
they were obtained by the diffusion of if not lost, an income which they might 
science or from the repression of vice. have retained fora time by the exercise of 
This College having, in the thirty-four less pilfering propensities. Surely the 
years of its existence, received from me- | “ certificate scheme” was sufficiently 
dical students and practitioners nearly, if lious, without appending to it the spy 
not quite, the enormous sum of Three system,—an institution in the production 
Hundred Thousand Pounds, it has not, down of vice and treachery, which finds no 


to the present moment, instituted a single ‘parallel in all the base contrivances that 
chair of medicine or surgery, or founded belong to human wickedness. If the 


one medical scholarship! Such omissions Council of the College could have believed 


as these are of themselves safficient to, or imagined for a moment that the stu- 
stamp the sordid character of the Council. ‘dents in the progress of thcir studies were 
Instead of bestowing any portion of the Constantly subjected to the personal notice 
money which they have received in trust of the lecturers and medical officers of the 
for the commonalty, they have been en-, hospitals, a pretext not wholly disgusting 
gaged for years past in adding impost on ‘might have been framed for heading one 
impost, and increasing by every possible ‘of the columns with the ey ™ Remarks 
means the expenses of medical education,“ 0 Altendance, Absence, xe.” Now as 
At one time they have been occupied in. ‘the medical officers of the hospitals are 
denouncing “ provincial hospitals,” at an- ‘not at those institutions during enough of 
other in decrying courses of lectures de- their time to enable them to become ac- 
livered during the “ summer season ; »| quainted with the persons of the students, 
whilst in distributing their patronage, and|on whose information pray—on the ac- 
in framing the whole of their laws, it would | conte of whose sweet voiccs— are the “ re- 
appear that the object of securing to marks” to be founded? Every hospital is 
themselves and their relatives some pecu- to be converted into a little Star-Chamber, 
niary advantage has never for one mo- or we are to have performed the sacred 
ment been forgotten. At length, as if rituals of a medical inquisition. A virtuous 
lost to every sense of shame, they have ae and brotherhood is to be esta- 





blished, with sub-spies and inquisitors, 
aided and assisted by beadles, house-sur- 
geons, hospital apprentices, dressers, and 
toad-eaters, abounding in the whole of 
those establishments. In one hospital, 
St. George’s, as we have lately seen, the 
physicians and surgeons perform their 
duties in separate wards, at the self-same 
honr of each particular day. Yet the stu- 
dent must be in four places at one time, or 
he will be reported as “ absent”, as being 
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the truth or a malignant falschood—the 
student will remain utterly in the dark 
regarding it, until he finds that his cha- 
racter has been blasted by the hand of 
that most odious of all villains, a “ spy.” 
Will the students then by volunteering 





to “ register” their names,—for they are 
not compelled by law to register, neither 
is it requisite for any practical purpose 
that they should possess the diploma of 
the College—will they, we ask, offer 


“ very negligent” throughout the session, as themselves up as willing sacrifices to the 
having paid “no attention to the skilful | cupidity of a paltry knot of corporate mo- 
practice of Dr. Linger’em or Mr. Kill’em.” nopolists? Ifthe generosity of their dis- 
If an inculpatory remark be made by a position be at all in keeping with the ele- 
student in the presence of Mr. Or- vated character of those studies in which 
riciovs, the dresser, or Mr. Toapy, ' their minds are engaged, they will spurn 
the house-surgeon, a “ report” will with contempt the “ request” made by 





be forthwith conveyed to the abused 
officer, by whose pen it will be recorded on 
the return column of denunciations. Is it 
not enough that “ remarks” should be 
made relative to “attendance and absence,” 
without soliciting a long sfring of “ et 
ceteras?” What we would ask is to come 
under this latter term, if the subject-matter 
relate not to “absence” or attendance ™ ? 
We presume such intimations as these : 
“ This student complained frequently’ 
“that the lecturers were not regu/ar, that 


the Council, that they will record “ their 
names at the College,” together with the 
documents of their previous studies. In 
point of law the members of the Council 
are as powerless as so many old women. 
The diploma itself is worthless; it confers 
no legal right. The College can exercise 
no authority over the hospitals; it can en- 
force no legal restriction in the schools. 
The students may register or not, just as 
they please. If they do not register, they 
will remain free to exercise their medical 





“ they kept the students waiting.” ! studies according to the curriculum of the 
“‘ Complained that notices of operations Society of Apothecaries. If they do re- 
“ were not posted.” | gister at the College of Surgeons, they 
“ Complained that post-mortem examina- must at the time of registration furnish 
“ tions were not instituted.” | evidence that they have bought all the 
“ Complained that the dressers were « tickets” necessary for the completion of 
“ always in the way at operations. Finally, | their medical education, and they appear 
“ he has been very troublesome through- | as petitioners for the treacherous and in- 
“ out the session.” | famous surveillance of spies. Let it not 
Then of another we might have it said — | be said, in after times, that the metropo- 
“This student is a constant reader of | litan students of medicine in the session 
“Tue Lancet, and is always talking | of 1834 and 35 solicited to become the 
“ of the benefits which that Journal has| voluntary instruments of their own dis- 
comfiture and degradation. 


* conferred on medical pupils.” 

Of another it may be intimated “ that he 
has reported for Tue Lancet. Whatever 
the “return” may be, whether it exhibit 
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ten to twenty pair of combatants engaged 
in single contest, would be hopeless. We 
consequently decline the task of uniting 
in one view the isolated conflicts of an as- 
sembly in which common forms and ordi- 
nary feelings are dispensed with, and con- 
tent ourselves with a statement of the 


A Qvarrerty Meetine of the Dublin 
College of Surgeons was held on Monday 
week, at which more than the usual quan- 
tity of distinctive attributes was dis- 
played by the members of its school. The 
College, indeed, now seems to assemble 
only for the purpose of submitting to the Objects pursued at the meeting on Mon- 
dictation, and sanctioning the measures, day, and a few remarks on the manner 
of the faction which it first imprudently | of their disposal. 
called into existence, and still continues Amongst these a former motion, by Mr. 
to cherish by its countenance, and main- Cusack, for the introduction of reporters, 
tain by pecuniary grants. The Preto-| was the first discussed, and not the least 
rian bands of Rome, or the Janiessies| remarkable. The profession, indeed, was 
of Constantinople, never ruled subjects for some time perplexed to discover the 
or sovereigns with more arrogant and motive of this Nestor of the Kildare- 
absolute sway, than does this noxious Steet league. However, his speech and 
and costly superfluity domineer over the the result on Monday have dissolved the 
institution from whose passiveness to in-, His design was, he said, to cor- 
sult and mistaken ideas of medical eco- "ect the misrepresentations of their pro- 
nomy it derives its power. In proportion ‘ceedings by the press, and, looking signifi- 
as the school perceives its character to be| cantly at his friend Mr. Jacos, to check 
undermined, and its merits to be under-|»y record the irregular and intemperate 
stood, so is it throwing off the mask of | language which occasionally occurred at 


moderation, and giving scope to the irri-| the meetings of the College. But that 





mystery. 


tation arising from the anticipations of | these could not be his objects is apparent 
subversion. Its oldest members, from | from the fact that although Mr. Cvsacx 
whose successful use of this school as an |i’ an advocate for short-hand notes, it 
instrument of ambition some reserve and Seems that he is an enemy to publication, 
propriety of conduct might at least be ex- | and would confine the registry of speeches 
pected, now mingle in the ribald and pro-|to some lumber-room in which he is 


secretary! Mr. Cusack, however, did 


fligate strife of corruption as eagerly as 
not seriously intend to proceed with the 


the youngest of their unsated colleagues. 


In this reckless congregation of discon- His proposal was designed to 


motion. 


certed speculators, no one uninspired 
with their mercenary spirit, or unregis- 


tered in the gloomy catalogue of their! 


vassals, is safe from insolent interruption 
in the expression of his sentiments ; at 
last even the president's chair has, from 
being the seat of impartial arbitration, 


furnish the basis of a tirade against Tue 
— for its castigation of their pro- 
ceedings—to give the beagles of Park 
Street, and the whippers-in of the College 
school, an hour's chase of this Journal. 
| He accordingly started the game, and then 
hallooed on the pack. Bnt he was soon 


been perverted into the seat of gross par-| not a little disconcerted to find the mo- 
tizanship, and made by Mr. Kirsy the tion unexpectedly seconded. However, 
means of arresting legitimate discussion. jon the question of its withdrawal being 
To endeavour, therefore, to give a faithful raised, the Prestpent came to his relief, 
picture of proceedings in which, as in one jand in his usual one-sided way of adjudi- 
of Homen’s battles, there are often from cating differences, settled the matter in- 
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stanter, by “ruling” that there was no} dozen “ demonstrators,” &c., who now 
question before the chair, though on) figure in the dissecting-rooms, and who 
other occasions he has given it as his | will, of course, provide by “ grinding” 
opinion that the proposer of a motion |any deficiency towards their livelihood in 
which has been seconded has not the the allowance made by the College. 

option to withdraw it, if the College insist | ‘The next motion was one for the publi- 
cation of the charter, on which an amend- 


on its being entertained. 
To use reason with a man who con- ment was moved for the printing of the by- 
The object of the amend- 


tinually perverts the powers of office to Jews with it. 


party purposes, is generally useless. The | ment, however, was merely to deprive the 


remedy of spirited and independent men, | gentleman who made the original motion 
when aggrieved by such an abuse, would, of the credit of being instrumental in 
of course, be the removal of the corrupt | bringing to light a document which the 
functionary, but as the College voluntarily school has endeavoured so long to con- 





permits injuries to be inflicted on it, why 
it must patiently bear them. As to the 
motion, we shall first merely express our 
regret that Mr. Cusack thinks it neces- 
sary to adopt any device as an excuse for 
scolding us. We entreat him never again 
to task his invention for a similar pur- 
pose. We shall ever be ready to in- 
sert straight-forward defences of himself, 
and his associates, if he have any to offer, 
aud will send them as becomes one who 
feels that they have beenun justly rebuked 
Secondly, we are tempted to say, that, 
taking all this 
clumsy jeu d'esprit of the secretary into 


the circumstances of 
account, we are surprised that the report- 
ing in joke was not made corruption in 
earnest; and that some little Cusack, or 
Coues, or Harrison, or Jacos—some 
parcus Tuivs ‘of the reigning dynasty — 
was not taken from school, and installed 
into the office of “ College Reporter” 
with a handsome salary. It would be 
quite as defensible thus to provide for one 
of the “ young Hannisats,” as to burden 
Dr. Steruens’ charity with the mainte- 
nance of “ Master Wiity,” without even 
the decency of advertising the vacancy 
made for his appointment. In short, it 


‘ceal. These functionaries have the silli- 
‘ness to mimic the envious cunning of 
|ministers who take out of the hands of 
reformers those measures which can no 
longer be withheld, and the stupidity to 
suppose that the finesse is not seen. 
Doubts of the propriety of publishing by- 
laws, some of which have been declared 
illegal, being raised, a discussion on the 
case of Mr. Nenw ensued. Upon this 
subject the Presipenr refused to give 
any information to the College, though it 
"subsequently appeared that an official 
correspondence had taken place without 
‘its consent or knowledge. As soon, how- 
‘ever, as the President and the school have 
settled the matter according to their own 
tastes, they will condescend to afford the 
Much @is- 
‘erepancy appeared to prevail on this 
topic among these who spoke on it,—Mr. 
Jacon asserting that proceedings had been 
' instituted in the Court of King’s Bench by 
Mr. Nuww against the College, and Mr. 
Cusack as positively affirming the con- 
trary. In his speech on this point, Mr. 
Jacos assailed in a very unceremonious 
manner one of the Censors of the College 


| who is known to take an active part in 


, College the required details. 





would be as proper a mode of expending the case of Mr. Nunx. The supposition 
the money of the students, licentiates, | of his having, along with Mr. Nunn, pro- 
aud members, as the provisions made for ceeded against the College, was ludicrously 
accommodating the professors and half-a- | turned into a charge of perjury, and made 
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the pretext of a coarse tirade. In the se-' 
lection of his subject, however, Mr. Jacos 
was rather unfortunate. If he did not 
recollect the proofs of “ perjury,”—if he 
will have this term and so apply it,— 
brought against himself in the Committce 
of the House of Commons, the presence of 
Mr. Kirsy, and the appointment of the 
professor of the practice of physic, ought 
surely to have admonished him that he 
was treading on dangerous ground, Some 
other business followed, of which we shall 
take notice on a future occasion, as it is 
likely again to come before the College. | 
As to the abuse of ourselves we have | 
little to object. The praise of such a body 
would afford us instant ground for be- 
lieving that we had neglected our duty. 


On the whole, however, would it not be! 
discreeter to hold silence ? The best actors 
It would be 
seemly to resign with calmness the usur- 
pation which it will not be permitted to the | 


always die quietly. more 


school to hold much longer. After mak-| 
ing use of the College, its officers, its, 
libraries, its museums, its treasury,—of 
every portion in short of the institution it- 

self, they might afford to quit their grasp 

without the indecency of complaint. Few | 
persons at the Old Bailey sympathize with | 
culprits who grumble because the officers | 
insist on removing from their pockets 
their ill-gotten wealth. 

Mr. Coties and Mr. Cusack, and their 
immediate dependants and _ relations, 
ought not to utter one moan on the pre- 
sent occasion. Has not one of them rea- 
lized a large fortune by the system and 
means which we have so often depre- 
cated? Has he not settled one of his sons 
im the first hospital of the country,— | 
placed his brother-in-law in the College, | 
out of which, independent of his gains as | 
a lecturer, he has this year drawn five or| 
six hundred pounds for deputations to, 


London, — and appointed various per- 
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provinces, where they have been pos- 
sessed of opportunities of repaying his 
patronage by country consultations? Has 
not the other acquired an independence 
by the fees of the crowds of apprentices 
who have been attracted towards him by 
the accommodations of the “ waste rooms” 
in Stephen’s Hospital; and by charging 
so much a head to externe pupils for the 
inspection of the maladies of the public 
patients? This traffic, the simony of 
science, should be resigned with the 
grace of silence. 

The fugitives before the advanced bat- 
talions of medical reform, will only be 
laughed at for their outcries at the pursuit 


of the victors. 


Tue question of “ medical responsi- 
bility” (which has made so much noise in 
Paris in the affair of Tuourrer-Norvy), is 
about to be triedin Belgium, in consequence 
of poisoning resulting from some error in 
medical prescription. Dr. Sevrix, a most 
respectable physician at Brussels, pre- 
scribed for the child of one of his friends 
the following formula:—“ Muriat. Hy- 
drarq. iii.” The apothecary made up three 
grains of corrosive sublimate without 
marking the paper, and placed it in the 
hands of Dr. Sevrin himself, without 
making the slightest observation. The 
latter mixed the powder with some sirup, 
and administered it to the child, which 
consequently died. The family of the 
child prosecuted Dr. Seurtn before the 
court of Brussels, which declared that 
there was no cause for proceeding. On 
the appeal of the Attorney-General, the 
affair has been referred to another tribu- 
nal. M. De Fontrane te, of Paris, has 
been charged with the duty of deciding 
what is to be understood by the words 
“mur. hydrarg.” Were common sense 
allowed to interfere in the elucidation of 
the question, it seems to us that it might 
be very easily resolved. The term “ mu- 
rias hydrarg.” in medicine means nothing, 
because the muriates of mercury men- 


tioned in the Pharmacopeeia of Paris, are 


sons, for many years, to situations in the ‘meee into “ murias dulcis,” and 











“ murias suboxigenatus.’ The prescrip- 
tion of Dr. Surin was therefore imper- 
fect, and the apothecary had no right 
whatever to decide the question by mak- 
ing up the poison instead of calomel, 
without expressing his doubts to the phy- 
sician, and demanding an explanation. 





INTERESTING FACTS, 


Derived from the Bulletins of the Anato-| 
mical Society of Paris. 


CURIOUS FACTS IN ANATOMY.—MR. BUSHNAN. 









| sented a heart which he had succeeded in 
dividing into two complete moieties ; thus 
realizing in the human subject what is 
observed in certain animals. 

True Avuricies.—M. Ribes 
the heart of a man 60 years of age, in 
which the two auricles communicated 
freely together by a large aperture, with- 
out any change having been produced in 
the colour of the skin. 

Srivat Cotumn.—M. Belloc presented 
an example of deformity of the spinal 
column which is, perhaps, without ex- 
ample. A rachitic woman, 40 years of 
age, who had been frequently delivered by 
the forceps, was pregnant for the eighth 
time. Delivery was found to be im- 





Insecrion or A CLor in THE Heart. 
—M. Vernais (interne to M. Andral) has 
reported to the Analomical Sociely of Paris, | 


that while injecting a subject tor anato- | 


m purposes, he succeeded in injecting | 
a clot contained in the centre of the} 
heart. 


Ma.trormations. —M. Laurent pre-| 
sented a human skull, in which there was | 
complete absence of the two ossa unguis, | 
and the superior maxillary bone was di- 
vided into two parts by a suture. In the 
cabinet of comparative anatomy at the 
Garden of Plants, there are several human | 
skulls, which belong to Gall’s collection, | 
in which the same suture is seen. 

Busver ww tue Luxe. — M. Martel | 
presented the society with acase in which 
a musket-ball had been lodged in the left) 
lung for twenty-five years. The ball had | 
fractured the neck of the humerus, and | 

enetrated into the chest above the breast. | 

e upper extremity had been amputated 
at the shoulder-joint. The wound in the 
chest soon healed, but the patient re- 
mained subject to fits of suffocation and | 
abundant hemoptysis, under which he at | 
length sunk. The ball was found behind | 
the third intercostal space, in the middle 
of the pulmonary tissue, lodged in a kind 
of cavern which communicates with the 
bronchi. 


possible, and the Cesarean operation was 
performed. After death, which took place 
in a few days, the spinal column was 
found joined at a right angle to the sa- 
crum; and the sacro-vertebral angle had 
suffered an inversion of 110° to 120". The 
extremities of the last false ribs were dis- 
tant from the anterior superior spine only 
nine lines, and the spinal column itself 
approached the symphysis pubis within 
about two inches. The pelvis was very 
little deformed. The deformity seemed to 
depend on the destruction of the body of 
the fifth lumbar vertebra, and partial 
erosion of the sacrum. 

Luxation or tHe Femur. — M. Se- 
dillot showed a case of luxation of the 
femur upward and backward, where the 
round ligament, though elongated, was 
not ruptured. This case comes in support 
of the opinion advanced by some surgeons, 
and particularly M. Dupuytren. 





WORMS IN THE BLOOD DISCOVERED BY 
MR. BUSHNAN,. 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Sirn,—I hope and believe you will do 








Cereprat Arropuy. — M. St. wor the justice to correct some inaccura- 
presented an example of atrophy of one’ cies into which you have been led in Tax 
of the hemispheres of the brain, which) Lancer for the 4th of October, which 
had scarcely one-third of the volume of has only now reached me. At page 65 
the opposite one. The hemisphere of the you say, that at the late meeting of the 
cerebellum of the opposite side had equally | British Association at Edinburgh, “ Dr. 
atrophied. The patient, 36 years of age,| Bushnan exhibited some worms which he 
was epileptic, and for the last few years asserted had been formed in the blood of 
had become quite idiotic. |a female. A discussion ensued, during 


Anomaty or Srrucrure.— M. Ca-)| which several medical men declared that 
zeaux reported a case in which the great _they had ascertained the woman to be an 
oblique muscle of the eye was absent on | jmpostor, and that the worms, when ex- 
both sides, but gave no particulars as to 
the condition of the fourth nerve in this 
curious anomaly. 

Mepian Line.—M. Cruveilhier pre- 


amined by Mr. Rhind, had proved to be 
the same that are found in common ditch 
water.” Now the worms, in the first 





place, were found in the blood, not of 


| 





GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


‘afemale,” but of a young boy; and the! 
only “ discussion” which took place on 
the subject, was a captions objection 
taken, not by “ several medical men,” but 
by one gentleman — (who, although he has| On Tuesday last, an operation was per- 
since shed the light of his countenance on formed at this hospital for chimney- 
Dumfries, was, at the time the case oc- | sweeper’s cancer. The area of the theatre 
curred, practising at Birmingham)—to the | was, as usual, crowded with persons who 
credibility of the mother of the boy, and | had nothing to do with the operation, and 
which objection he supported only by the whose heads and shoulders effectually hid 
stupendous fact, that her statement was | the patient from the mass of students who 
regarded by the surgical officers of the had assembled in the amphitheatral por- 
Dumfries and Galloway Royal Infirmary, tion of the room. The students of Guy's 
to whom, previously to applying to me,/ having, through the medium of our ac- 
she had presented herself, as ali a hoax. counts from St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
Further, the fact discovered by my friend discovered that a reform in this nuisance 
Mr. Rhind, which, in your account of the is perfectly practicable, had resolved to 
matter, is made to ap to have trans- | make some attempt to effect one in their 
pired in the course of the “discussion,” is own quarter, when the following accidental 
explicitly stated in my original pamphlet event, well calculated by the feeling it has 
on the subject, published by Mr. Highley, produced in the hospital, and the pub- 
and in which an attempt is made on these licity which we here give it, to accom- 
principles, to account for the presence of plish the desired object, occurred at the 
the worms in the situation in question. above-named operation. 

Amongst the intruders in the area was 
_ [forbear to enter into the probable mo- 4 bran-new dresser of Mr. MorGan, who, 
tives of the person who furnished you {fiJjed with the consequence of his fifty- 
with the garbled and unfair statement guinea “ office,” and strongly marked with 
you have inadvertently published ; nor the swaggering airs and bragadocia qua- 
shall I discuss the point how far the opi- jities which those unhappy students ac- 
nion of the surgical officers of the Dum- quire who spend their nights at taverns, 
fries Infirmary is to be considered con- and their days beneath the porticos of the 
clusive in a case of this nature. OS€ hospitals, determined to set the pupils at 
who have read my pamphlet, will know defiance during operations, and freely 
that I used every reasonable precaution | boasted that he would occupy a place in 
to prevent imposition, that the woman the area, object who might amongst the 
had no motive for wishing to impose upon | cgnailie behind; at the same time in- 
me, and that so far is the case from being | timating his intention to give a d—d good 
unprecedented, that numerous similar | licking to any student who would afford 
examples are recorded by authors whose him an excuse for so doing. “ Well and 
opinion is entitled to at least equal credit good,” thought some, “ but Brag is a dog 
with that of any of the sages aforesaid. that may get well bitten.” 


GUYS HOSPITAL. 


“ Unlimited scepticism,” says the admir- | Mr. Dresser (so we shall name him at 
able Stewart, “is as much the child of 
imbecility as unlimited credulity.” He 
might have said it is still more so; such | 
scepticism being certainly far less fre- | 
quently the result of great depth of intel- 
lect and extensive information—of know- | 
ing, in short, how little is to be known, | 
than of profound stupidity and ignorance. ; 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant. 
J. Stevenson Busunay. 


Dumfries, Nov. 9th, 1834. 


*,* We were betrayed into the error by 
one of the weekly literary journals, and 
now express our great regret to Mr. Bush- 
nan, that we gave additional publicity to 
the misstatement.—Epb. L. 





present) was as goodas his word. He was 
conspicuous amongst the intruders. The 
customary outcries were raised in the 
theatre. No one out of the area could 
witness a step of the operation. The sur- 
geons took no kind of notice of the com- 
plaints. On the contrary, the utmost 
nonchalance, as is invariably the case, was 
exhibited at the cause by those whose 
duty it was to procure a full view for all. 
Mr. Daesser appeared to make it his 
especial business to put his head in the 
way. Just behind, in the student's por- 
tion of the theatre, was a Mr. Purrn 
(so we shall name this gentleman) to 
whom Mr. Dresser’s head was particu- 
larly offensive. With sufficient politeness 
he begged that the block might be re- 
moved a little, but no attention was paid 
to the request, which was a second time 
made in vain. As Mr. Dresser might be 
deaf he was touched, when the intimation 
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which failed to affect one sense greatly themselves ? 
His skin was'more sen- | free from intruders. By-the-by, what does 


irritated another. 


ELECTION AT ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 


If so the area will soon be 


sitive than his tympanum. This is gene-| Mr. Lever do there ? 


rally the case with consequential people, | 
who are sensitive only on wrong m3. 
Mr. Dresser was now more obdurate to | 
remonstrance, if possible, than before. 
The operation ended, Mr. Dresser in| 
the lobby sought Mr. Purrt. “ Did you | 
mean to inthult me, thur, in the theatre ?” 
Mr. Pupil.—* Certainly not. If I touched 
you too hard, Rathill, 1 am sorry for it.”— | 
“ Well, thur, if I didn’t know what you) 
were, I'd teach you by a thummary pro- | 
thess what it ith to inthult a drethur.” 
Such is the substance of the preliminary 
dialogue, when thedresser walked on, with | 





ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


On Friday the proceeding called an 
election of an assistant-surgeon and an 
assistant-physician was gone through at 
this hospital, when the excitement of the 
| parties interested therein was of the most 
absorbing kind. The poll opened at 
twelve o'clock, when the different medical 
and surgical officers, the candidates, and 


feelings of “ thublime conthempt ” for the their friends, made their appearance. 


“mere sthudent.” But Mr. Perr, was 
not to be thus “ dispothed of.” He was 
promptly at Mr. Dressrr’s side, and, 
laying his hand on the “ drethur’s” sacred 
arm, he becomingly objected to a separa- 
tion in such a groundlessly offensive spirit, 
whereupon, without notice of any kind, 
Mr, Dresser turned suddenly round, 
dealt Mr. Pupit a blow on the side of the 
head, and followed up the attack in a most 
furious manner. 

Now Mr. Pvurit is a light weight, and 
the dresser is a heavy one. So the former 
received the onslaught with simple par- 
ries, waited, with judgment and coolness, 


the expenditure of Mr. Dresser’s two was shown. 


puffs of pulmonary wind, then “ pitched 
into” his opponent in style, and in a few 
moments belted him so thoronghly well, 
that the dresser’s friends “took him 
away,” 
mouth. Sir Astitry Coorrr, who hap- 
pened to be present, begged that they 
might be allowed to “ fight it out,” but 
the dresser-party knew that it was al- 
ready fought cut, and refused, Mr. Mor-'| 
GAN assuring the damaged Mr. Dresser_ 
that at least he had the credit of being on | 
the just side in the quarrel, “ for his head,” 


bleeding profusely from nose and, 


When Sir Bensamin Broprte arrived, not 
a single mark of respectful recognition 
usually shown by the removal of the 
hat) was shown by any one of the nume- 
rous pupils who were present. The in- 
triguing baronet was met by the “ cut 
dead.” He looked as became him on the 
occasion, depressed and pallid. Messrs, 
Keate, Hawkins, and BasincTon, were 
received in a similar manner, as also were 
Drs. Cuamprrs, Seywovr, and Ro- 
perick. On the other hand, when Dr. 
Witson, and Messrs. Wartker, Lane, 
and Sroner, and Dr. Henry Daves, ar- 
rived, every demonstration of gratification 
The candidates were, Mr. 
Lane, Mr. Curier, and Mr. Pater, 
for the assistant-surgeonship, and Drs. 
Hore and Dunvar for the other office. 
Soon after the opening of the poll it 
became evident, from the efforts made by 
the Bropienacs to bring up their votes, 
that they were determined to have a 
majority on the pole at each moment 
_of its continuance, realizing the impres- 
sion all along expressed in this journal, 
that the influence used for Mr. CcuTter 
was by far the strongest. Mr. Patwer 
| was a mere cipher in the affair, and this 


said Mr. M., “ was only where it ought to he has since ac knowledged by the terms 


be at the operation.” 

The students now departed home, re- 
joicing at the lesson which had been given 
to the intruders, and trusting that a pub- 
lic record of the event would prove a salu- 
tary step in the reform which is so much 
needed. 

It is unpleasant to have to detail such 
scenes, but if they occur in the hospitals 


‘of the advertisement in which he “ re- 
‘turned thanks” for his “defeat.” At 
first Dr. Dun tar was above Dr. Horr, 
but the scale soon turned. Many smart 
jokes were uttered, during the poll, at the 
expense of Sir B. Bropre and his thin- 
legged footman, who was regarded as an 
eaves-dropper in the hall by the students. 
At three o'clock the poll closed, when the 


within our cognizance, the delineation of numbers were found to be, for Mr. Cur- 


them becomes a duty. 

Mr. MorGan has since been to King 
Harrison, to complain that the pu- 
pils are threshing the intruders. Ab! ah! 
His majesty threatens an investigation, 


and swears the intruders shan’t be “ touch- 


Ler, 178; for Mr. Lane, 99; for Mr. 
Paumer, 25.—For Dr. Horr, 158; for 
Dr. Duntap, 89. 

Mr. Curzier and Dr. Hops were there- 
fore declared “ duly elected.” 

Mr. Lane had urgently requested his 


ed.” Ab! ah! Can the pupils be true to’ pupils not to show any mark of disrespect 





CASES AT ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 


towards the elected candidate ; but in vain. | 
Their feelings could not be restrained, and 
when Mr. Cutter made his appearance, 
he was greeted with overwhelming hisses 
and groans. Mr. Lane, on the contrary, 
was heartily cheered, and congratulated 
on the honourable and independent spirit 
which he had shown throughout a long 
and arduous contest for the situation, and 
On the great number of votes registered 
in his favour in the teeth of the whole 
medical and surgical staff of the hospital— 
Dr. WiLson excepted. 

Mr. Courier is to have the care of the! 
out-patients of the two junior surgeons, | 
and Dr. Hore is to prescribe for the out- 
patients of the four physicians. A corre-, 
spondent, however, remarks, “ that what- 
ever may have been the case with regard 
to Mr. Bropie’s former appointments to 
the Hospital, he has, in the present instance, 
at least had regard to competency on the 
part of the person appointed; for it is 
pretty clear that the second assistant-suc- 
geon will have nothing to do in the insti- | 
tution, and has therefore been most hap- | 
pily selected by the discriminating baro- 
net to fill the new office.” Surely, how- 
ever, the surgical quartette will manage 
to cut out some work for the new officer | 
in the way of after-treatment. When la- 


bourers have nothing to do, said Lord 
Castlereagh, it is better for overseers to 
dig holes for the men to fill up again than | 


to let the men be idle. 

The instant the election was over, Dr. 
Hore was advertised on the walls of the | 
hospital as lecturer on medical jurispru- 
pe in the theatre in January next! 
Mr. Lanz is about to publish a history of 
the election in a pamphlet. 

The introductory lecture to the course 
on Medical Jurisprudence, at Mr. Lane's 
theatre, was delivered on Tuesday even- 
ing last by Mr. Witcock the barrister. 
The theatre was crowded, and on entering 
and leaving it the lecturer was received 
with hearty plaudits. 


DisPrersion oF Fratvus sy Rue.—Our 
reporter, in transmitting to us the clinical 
remarks of Sir B. Bropre on Abdominal 
T 8, published last week, omitted to 
append to ‘them a notice of the case on 
which they were made. We now, there- 
fore, give the following particulars :— 
The woman was admitted into Burton 
Ward under the care of Sir Bensamin 
for a very painful abdominal tumour, 
situated over the region of the left ova- 
rium. She was sent to bed, and freely | 
leeched and purged, which somewhat re- | 
lieved her. However, on his first visit to 
the patient, Sir Bensamen found her in 
extreme agony, whereupon, without mak- 
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|ing any examination of the tumour, he 
contented himself with ordering the reme- 
' dies to be repeated. On visiting her again 
he found the abdominal tenderness much 
dimmished, and the pain almost entirely 
gone. He then examined the tumour, 
and came to the decision that the prin- 
‘cipal swelling was tympanitic. He ac- 
|cordingly requested the house surgeon to 
summon Dr, Seymour to the patient, as 
the Doctor was curious about abdominal 
swellings and tumours. Dr. Seymour 
soon arrived, when the following dialogue 
ensued :—Doctor Seymour. When were 
you confined last? Patient. Move than a 
;twelvemonth since.—Docfor S. Are you 
|sick? Patient. Yes, very.—Doctor S. When 
|did your husband die? Patient. Three 
months before my last confinement.— 
' Doctor 8. Was this tumour larger after 
your confinement than it is now? Pa- 
tient. Yes, much larger.— Doctor S. Was 
‘it as much on one side then as it is now? 
| Patient. 1t was. 

Satisfied with the replies, and agreed 
as to the diagnosis, it was mutually de- 
| cided by the doctor and surgeon, that the 
case was one in which much good might 
be effected by the exhibition of a warm 
enema, consisting of a solution of con- 
| fection of rue every night, which Dr. Sry- 
mourn remarked would speedily dispel 
| enormous quantities of wind from the 
bowels. Hereupon many cases were re- 
lated by the attendant medical officers for 
the edification of the patient and the gen- 
jtlemen around, as to how this medicine 
| was very near being expelled from the 
forthcoming Pharmacopeia, but was ulti- 
mately preserved for the reduction of ac- 
cumulations of intestinal air by the exer- 
tions of Dr. Seymour ; also how some pa- 
tients who had suffered from flatus had 
been cut for ovarian tumour, and how in 
one case the surgeon who made the mis- 
take having found out his error departed, 
and published an account of the transac~ 
tion. A hint was also thrown out, of the 
probability that at some future time ova- 
rian tumour might occur in man. The 
rue enema, in the case of the woman, had 
the desired effect, and she is now well. 





HAIR-PIN IN THE URETHRA. 
John Baines, wtat. 44, admitted on the 
3rd. Ata short distance anterior to the 
scrotum, and in the course of the urethra, 
| there is felt a hard yielding tumour, about 
| the size of a filbert. On passing a gum 
| catheter along the urethra, a grating sen- 
sation is communicated to the hand, as if 
a rough foreign body was lodged in the 
urethra. The man is, or pretends to be, 
|deaf, and therefore but a very confused 
| history of his case can be obtained from 
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him. He says, that the swelling has ex- | disappeared in the courseofa month. He 
isted four years, and that it appeared continued well until four months since, 
soon after he was paid off from his ship,’ when he was attacked with sore throat, 
on which occasion, and in conformity with which is now very bad. Thereis a syphi- 
custom, he got dead drank. He expe- litic ulcer on the face, which he has had 
riences now a very frequent desire to | during five months ; one on the head dur- 
make water, with great pain and heat ing three weeks, and one on the nose for 
in the urethra, especially when the trunk a month. He has, since the onset of his 
of the body is bent forwards, and occa- complaints, undergone the following treat- 
sionally there is great pain in the region ment:—Sixteen months since he took a 
of the neck of the bladder. | mercurial pill every night for nearly six 

An incision being made over the tu-, weeks, and rubbed in mercurial ointment 
mour, it was found to be caused by the|for one month. Nine months ago he 
sharp extremities of a common hair-pin | swallowed a Plummer’s pill every night 
projecting on each side of the urethra, | for one month. Seven months ago he 
and embedded in lymph. On pressing took the same for one month. In the in- 
these backwards, a prominence could be | tervening time he had the Decoct. Sarse, 
plainly perceived lower down in the peri-;and continued it for the -space of two 
neum, over which an incision was there-| months after the last course of mercury. 
fore made, and the round extremity of Two months since he took a mercurial 
the pin was exposed, which was easily’ pill every night for nine nights, and at the 
withdrawn in the direction downwards | same time rabbed in mercurial ointment 
and backwards with a pair of forceps. , in the neck. The gums have been affected 

4. A considerable quantity of urine has! by the mercury severaltimes. Five years 
been voided from the anterior wound in| ago he had a chancre, which remained 
the urethra, but none from the posterior open only two weeks, and for which he 
wound in the perineum. . {rubbed in mercurial ointment for one 

29. Both wounds have nearly healed ;, week, and took one blue pill every night 
the urine all passes through the natural | for the same time, which made the gums 
passage. Five days after, he was dis-! very sore. 
charged cured. On his admission it was found 

examination that there was ulceration of 
the anterior part and right side of the soft 
palate, and of the posterior and upper part 
jof the pharynx. The uvula was en 
|and vascular; gums vascular ; there is an 
lirregular scab with surrounding redness, 
|and puffy tenderness on the left side of the 
angle of the mouth; there is a similar 

@ Anterior end of pin scab on the upper part of the scalp; the 
protruding from canal of right ala and apex of the nose are swoller, 
urethra. \ Ww of a duil-red colour, and tender to the 

f : touch, and there is a cicatrix, with some 
agate 7 slight hardness, in the upper part of the 
pa & Ser 6 angle of the nose. His general state of 
The pin t bat Hide al- health is not good, he being rather weak ; 
caved or eneveded, appetite bad; bowels rather confined :-— 
Heustus Senne ; Balneum Tepidum. 

Feb. 4. , Acid. Nitric. 5); Theriace 
3iss; Ague Fontane Viss. M. Quotidie 
sumendus. 

6. The ulceration on the palate has as- 
sumed a yellow sloughy state, and it is sur- 
r led by much florid redness ; 
confined. Decocti Sarse Comp. 0}, quo- 
LOCK HOSPITAL. tidie sumendus. 

Gargarisma Boracis. Olei Ricini 35yj, 
statin sumend. 

SECORBARY SUPRILIS. 8. Unguent. Hydrarg. Fort. >i, omni 

James Bourncuier, etat. 37. He has] nocte utend. 
been ill for sixteen months ; hiscomplaints} 11. Perstet in usu medicine. 
began with the appearance of a chancre| 12. The bowels have been freely opened ; 
five weeks after connexion, which re-| palate in the same state; gums very ten- 
mained open six weeks. Four months| der; spits a good deal; breath fetid. The 
afterwards an eruption came out, which| scab on the face has fallen off, exposing 











an ulcerated surface. Omitt. Unguent. 
Hydrarg. Fort. 

13. A good deal better to-day. Palate 
quite clean. 18. Misture Acide 0ss, quo- 
tidie sumend. 25. Perstet in usu medicine. 

27. Throat quite well; sore on the face 
healed ; scab on the forehead has come 
off. Much better in his general health. 

March 6. Going on very well. 15. Still 
improving; complains of slight pains in 
the nose. 

15. K Decoct. Sarse Comp. ss; Ex- 
tracti Sars@ 31. Misce. Quotidie sumend. | 
18. Perstet. Lig. Calcis per Lotionem. 

April 1. Adde Acid. Nitric.38s, ad Decoct. 
Sarse Co. 


GONORRHGA.—SPOONFULS—LINT. 





2. Since the last report ulceration has | 


of the pharynx behind the left posterior 
palatine arch. He complains of much 
pain in swallowing; the gums are vascular ; 
the general health is very good. R Ay- 
drarg. Submur. gr. iv. h. n. s.; Haustus 
Senna, cras primo mane sumend. 

16. Ik Haustus Senne 3iss; Vini Col- 
chici 5j, hac mane sumend., et cras repe- 
tend. Pulvis Gonorrhealis ter quotidie, 
e Decoct. Hordei sumend. Gargarisma Bo- 
racis pro re nata utend. 

18. Pulvis Secale Cornuti gr. v, ter quo- 
tidie sumend. 

27. Discharge much less, thin, and wa- 
tery; ardor urine has entirely left him. 
There are occasional involuntary erections 
at night, but they are not painful. There 


occurred in the ala of the right nostril, is slight induration of the corpus spon- 
extending from its inferior border in con-|giosum. The throat is quite well, but he 
tact with the cheek, up to the os nasi. complains of great dryness. Bowels rather 


On pinching the nose on one side, it ap- | 
pears to open into the nostril. It com- 
menced and spread very suddenly and! 
rapidly. It was of a red colour, and ap-| 
peared inclined to slough, and was very | 
painful. It is now much better, looks 
cleaner, is far less painful, and the edges 
have begun to cicatrize. The throat is 
quite well; the ulcer of the face has healed | 
with puckered cicatrization. He feels | 


better in health. 

18. Perstet in usu medicine. | 

29.  Syrupi Sarse 3ss, 
3j, ter quotidie sumend. 


Ague Calcis| 
30. Nose quite well. | 


May 1. Convalescent. Discharged. 


GONORRH@A.—ULOERATIONS OF 
PHARYNX. 

James Small, a groom out of place, was 
admitted on the 15th of February. He 
has laboured under his present attack of 
gonorrheea for one week. It began with | 
a discharge from the urethra two days 
after connexion. He has had ardor urine 
for six days, painful nocturnal chordee 
for four nights, and sore throat for one 
week. He has cicatrices which are the 
remains of old sores which occurred two 
years since. He has only taken one dose | 
of salts, and has not had connexion since , 
the commencement of the complaint. He 
lives temperately. There is a thick yellow 
discharge from the urethra, with violent 
scalding in micturition, accompanied by 
painful nocturnal erections. There is a 
cicatrix with an indurated base occupying 
the glans and the inner angle of the left 
side of the prepuce, with much loss of 
substance of the former structure. There 
is another cicatrix of a former sore, with 
some thickening of the surrounding parts 
ra the angle on the right side of the pre- 

puce. There is a yellowish-white super- 
ficial ulcer on the posterior and upper part: 


Perstet in usu Puly. Secale 
Mistura Alba, omni mane. 
Aq. Fontan, 


| confined. 
Cornut. 
kh Plumbi Acetat. gr. ij. 
3i. M. Fiat injectio. 

March 6. Discharge has ceased for the 
last week. There is a small bubo below 
or s ligament on the right side. 

. Perstet in usu medicine. 

: 3. There is a slight ulcer on the right 
|tonsil, but he does not complain of sore- 
ness. Slight headach and fever; bowels 
confined. Haust. Ol. Ricini statim. 


27. Quite well. Discharged. 





“ Spoonruts.”—To the Editor.—Sir, I 
agree with Mr.Wansbrough * that “ spoon- 


|fuls” is the legitimate plural of “ spoon- 
\ful;” but explanation is not argument, and 


authority, the great arbiter of language, 
from his own illustration, is nearly ba- 

lanced. The truth is, that “ spoonful” is 
an abstract noun, merely implying the 
quantity which a spoon (cochleare magnum, 
mediocre, vel parvum) is estimated to con- 
tain. Its plural, therefore, should be 
formed according to the general rule for 
English nouns, “ by the addition of an s 
to the singular.” I remain, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

S. F. Leacu. 
30, University Street, Nov. 10th. 





Parent Lint.—Our attention having 
been directed to the patent lint manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Tosswill, Bailey, and 
Co., we may remark that it is a very beau- 
tiful article, and can be used with advan- 
tage in all cases where the aid of lint is 
required. 





* Mr. Wansbrough wishes us to substitute are 
more than one spoon, for is more, &c., in line 32 of 
his letter.—Eb. 
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Mrs. Horpxins.—7o the Editor.—Sir, | 


The kind promptitude with which you have 
attended to the case of Mrs. Hopkins 
claims the warmest thanks of that lady 
and her friends. Bis dat qui cito dat. 1 
embrace with much gratification your offer 
to receive proxies at Tue Lancet office, 
and with renewed expressions of respect 
and esteem I remain your obedient ser- 
vant, Gro. F. Knox. 
14, George-st. Adelphi, Nov. 7. 





Arrest or HemonruaGe From Leecu- 
BITES, WITH PLASTER OF Paris.—An 
instance of its efficacy has lately occurred 
in the practice of Mr. E. Oliver at the 
Western Dispensary. A patient of this 
institution had applied a leech to each 
temple. The bleeding from one orifice 
stopped, but the other resisted every ap- 

lication for its arrest. She had lost at 
least a pint of arterial blood, which was 
still jetting, most probably from a terminal 
or frontal branch of the temporal, at the 


point where it anastomoses with twigs of 


the ophthalmic. The patient was in a 
state of syncope and had vomited, and as 
Mr. Oliver could neither conveniently tie 
the vessel nor moderate its flow even by 
pressure, he coated over, to some extent, 
with liquid plaster, the triangular wound. 
This very quickly and effectually stopped 
the hemorrhage. 


Mr. Ep. Dencan, of Leadenhall Street, 
informs us that it is the custom of some 
medical men in the City, which he hopes 
for the honour of the profession is not 
very general, to pay over a portion of the 
fees received by them as medical attend- 
ants at an accouchment, fo the nurse, 
under the name of “ poundage .”” He trusts 
that the mere announcement of the al- 
most incredible fact will do much towards 
the suppression of the discreditable and 
suspicious practice. 


Marsvupiat Bones.—These are two 
moveable triangular bones, attached to 
the anterior margin of the pelvis, and ta- 
pering forwards along the abdomen ; they 
differ from each other in size; they are 
useful in supporting the mammary pouch, 
and in protecting the internal viscera from 
injury during the struggles of the little 
animal in its domicile ; they also assist in 
compressing the mammary gland, and 
forcing its secretion into the nipple.— 
Lecture on the Zooloyy of Australia by Dr. 
Litchfield. 


CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


Dr. Vexnasces, in a reply to the remarks 
of “ Medicus” (page 257 of our last num- 
ber), observes that “‘ Medicus’ merely 
shows that Dr. Christison was aware that 
jthe meconie and sulpho-cyanic acids both 
‘affect the —s of iron in the same 
‘manner. The fact of the sulpho-cyanic 
,acid being a constituent of the human 
| saliva was taken advantage of in a trial 
}upon a charge of poisoning with opium, 
‘to invalidate the testimony of and em- 
| barrass Dr. Ure. Dr. Christison does not 
| point out any means of obviating this dif- 
\ficulty. It is true, he asserts that the 
quantity of saliva necessary to produce a 
sufficiency of sulpho-cyanic acid to afford 
| the characteristic indication with the per- 
| salts of iron exceeds what -could possibly 
be found in the stomach, and in all 
bability Christison is right. But waite 
jury be satisfied with the mere pre- 
|sumption? Christison has omitted the 
|means of distinguishing and chemically 
identifying the two acids. 1 have stated 
|them, and so far the reviewer is borne 
lout in his assertion. I have placed it 
| upon record that the nifromuriate of gold 

(which term I shall use, notwithstanding 
the ultra precision of ‘ Medicus’) is a 
text which the jurist may employ in such 
cases to complete his evidence.” 





M. Sanson has been again appointed to 
supply the place of Baron Dupuytren at 
the Hotel Dieu, the health of the Baron 
being still in a very precarious condition. 





A translation of Louis on Phthisis, with 
an introduction, notes, and additions, by 
Cuaries Cowan, M.D.E., M.D.P., &c.. 
js in the Press, and will be published iu 
two months. 








MR. WEISS’S CALCULUS INSTRUMENTS. 


Errata.—As the descriptive titles of 
the instruments, engravings of which were 
given at page 245 of the last number of 


Tae Lancet, were mis and as the 
error is peculiarly unsightly, we insert the 
engravings this week on the wrapper, with 
a correction of the mistake. The title of 
the catheter forceps at page 245 should be 
attached to the screw forceps, and the 
title of the screw forceps should be at- 
tached to the catheter forceps. This 
alteration our readers will perhaps be so 
good as to make in their last week's copies 
of Tax Lancer. In the fourth paragraph 
of the “Description of the plate,” page 
, 244, line 4, for returning read retaining. 








